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BEGINNING OF ST. JOHN’ 'S GOSPEL. — FACSIMILE FRUM WYCLIFFE’S TRANSLATION. 


A MILD spring morning had succeed- 
ed to the cold, deep gloom of night. 
Broken clouds were scattered here and 
there over the clear sky ; but the rising 
sun spread the radiance and the glow of 
its beams over the whole broad expanse, 
steeping the nearer clouds in a flood of 
golden light, flushing the more distant 
with rosy luster, and pouring down its 
brilliant rays over a truly English land- 
scape. Pastures were there, clothing 
the sloping hills with lawns of richest 
. verdure, some sprinkled over with cow- 
slips, others yellow with buttercups ; 
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hedgerows of vivid green, whence the 
milk-white flowers of. the hawthorn 
filled the air with perfume; a little 
stream winding its silvery way through 
the meadows of the valley, the tender 
haze of morning still hovering over its 
glassy surface. A soft and genial shower 
was just over; and the glittering rain- 
drops trembled upon the leaves and 
springing grass, while the freshened 
earth gave forth that balmy smell which 
rises after gentle rain. All was green 
and fresh, and sparkling with the warm, 
golden sunshine. 
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The last traces of a long winter 
seemed on that morning to have passed 
quite away. There was no touch of the 
cold-cutting east or the sharp north in 
the soft, playful breeze; no marks of 
wintry barrenness upon the ground: the 
humbler plants on every bank were 
pushing forth their bright-green shoots, 
or unfolding their leaf-buds, or opening 
their tinted blossoms to the sun. Even 
the gray branches of the backward ash 
were hung with foliage. The bees were 
groping and murmuring in the bells of 
the cowslips ; butterflies were in con- 
stant motion upon the buttercups of the 
meadows ; and in the branches of the 
ash-tree a goldfinch was fluttering its 
bright wings, and warbling forth its 
sweet and merry song. Every sight 
that met the eye, and every sound that 
fell upon the ear, seemed to speak one 
language, — night is gone, and winter is 
passed. It was a scene and a season 
anda morning such as Chaucer, Nature’s, 
true poet, would have painted with 
words breathing of the sweetness and 
freshness of the morning-air. It brought 
to mind his lovely “ Fable of the Flow- 
er and the Leaf,” and his description of 
the morning-hour, — 


“ When sweetest showers of rain descending 
soft 
Had caused the ground, full many a time 
and oft, 
To breathe around a fresh and wholesome 
air ; 
And every dewy plain was clothed fair 
With newest green ; and bright and little 
flowers 
“Sprang here and there in every field and 
mead. 
So very good and wholesome be, the 
showers, 
That they renew whate’er was old and 
dead 
In winter-time ; and out of every seed 
Bursteth the herb: so that each living 
wight 
In this fresh season waxeth glad and 
light.” 
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But higher thoughts than those which 
brought to mind Chaucer’s description 
of a gladsome spring morning were 
linked with that spot. From the field- 
path which crossed these soft green 
pastures, the eye passed onward over 
the little stream to the quiet country 
town upon the slope of the opposite hill. 
The mass of houses where the slant 
sunbeams glanced upon many a window- 
pane was Lutterworth; and the tower 
of the venerable church which rose 
above the town and crowned the sum- 
mit of the hill, standing forth in the full 
bright sunshine, and in bold relief from 
a dark mass of purple clouds, — that 
was thechurch where Wycliffe preached. 
The very pastures, and the bright waters 
of the stream, were the same where once 
that godly shepherd looked round upon 
the sphere which God had made his pas- 
toral charge, and, like the Psalmist, be- . 
held in them the lovely types of spiritual 
comfort and heavenly refreshment to his 
flock. 

Morning and the glad spring-season 
of the year accord with Lutterworth. 
There the men of England may bless 
God from the fullness of their grateful 
hearts that their own countryman was 
called forth to take the lead in the great 
struggle which then commenced in this 
most favored land for God’s pure word 
of truth, and for the faithful preaching 
and the free circulation of that blessed 
word. 

A spring morning in the quiet pas- 
tures of Lutterworth recalled the lan- 
guage of a higher, holier mind than that 
of Chaucer. Milton, in his glorious 
words, has given the description of the 
dawn of heavenly day from the black 
night of ignorance and error : — 

“When I recall to mind at last,” he 
writes, “after so many dark ages, 
wherein the huge, overshadowing train 
of error had almost swept all the stars 
out of the firmament of the Church, how 
the bright and blissful Reformation (by 
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divine power) struck through the black 
and settled night of ignorance and anti- 
Christian tyranny, methinks a sovereign 
and reviving joy must needs rush into 
the bosom of him that reads or hears, 
and the sweet odor of the returning gos- 
pel imbathe his soul with the fragrancy 
of heaven. Then was the sacred Bible 
sought out of the dusty corners where 
profane falsehood and_ neglect had 
thrown it, the schools opened, 

divine and human learning raked 
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preaching in that hallowed pulpit on the 
occasion of the putting-up of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Wycliffe in Lut- 
terworth, —‘“ time was when the name 
we meet to honor was the very byword 
of scorn; when they who avowed re- 
gard for it were hunted for their lives ; 
when the books which are now pre- 
served in libraries as the most sacred 
of their treasures were denounced as 


out of the embers of forgotten 


tongues, the princes and cities 


trooping apace to the new-erect- 


ed banner of salvation, the mar- 


tyrs with the unresistible might 
of weakness shaking the powers 
of darkness, and scorning the 
fiery rage of the old red dragon 
. .. and our Wycliffe’s preach- 
ing was the lamp at which all 
the succeeding reformers lighted 
their tapers.” 

Lutterworth is a small market- 
town in the neighborhood of 
Leicester. There the. church 
may still be seen where this 
great and early reformer of the 
English Church preached the 
gospel of Christ crucified in its entire- 
ness and its simplicity. The very pulpit 
is the same from which he held forth the 
word of life to his people ; and in the 
vestry is preserved the old oak chair in 
which, according to the tradition of the 
place, the pastor of Lutterworth died: 
this, with a solid table, which is also said 
to have been his, came out of the old rec- 
tory when it was pulled down some fifty 
years ago, The church-tower is a sort 
of Jandmark to the country round, stand- 
ing on the highest spot in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

At Lutterworth, the name of Wycliffe 
is still dear to the hearts of the people. 
Its pastors are faithful to that great 
commission which Wycliffe first opened 
there. “Time was,” said one, —then 
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containing deadly poison; when the 
men who retained them after warning 
were committed to the flames. And 
now this man takes his place in the very 
first rank of the world’s benefactors. 
After the lapse of four centuries and a 
half, his memory is as fresh as ever. 
The very children in our cottages are 
taught to love their native place the bet- 
ter because it was once his home, and 
afforded him a grave; and the simple 
announcement that we desire to thank 
God for that which he wrought becomes 
a rallying-cry for a whole neighbor- 
hood.” 

Here it was, in this quiet fold, that 
that faithful servant of Christ, John 
Wycliffe, proved so good a shepherd to 
the flock which his Master had com- 
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mitted to his charge. Those who had 
seen him only in this retired country 
town, meekly adorning in his daily 
practice the heavenly doctrine which he 
set forth in such good old Saxon Eng- 
lish on the Sunday, so that he might be 
“understanded ” of the plain people to 
whom he preached; those that had 
heard him ‘simplifying, after the gospel 
plan of glorious plainness, the eternal 
truths of God’s word to the lowliest of 
his flock, sitting beside the bed of the 
sick and the dying, and pleading with 
them for their perishing souls from the 
word of inspiration in their native 
tongue, and thus becoming to the most 
unlettered peasant an ambassador for 
Christ; and then, kneeling in prayer, 
and pleading meekly fora blessing on 
the words which he had spoken, — 
those that had seen him there and then 
might never have supposed, that, in 
that “poor parson of a country town,” 
they beheld the skillful doctor of the 
schools, unrivaled in scholastic  di- 
vinity, and able to vanquish in argument 
the most renowned scholars of his 
times. 

For his great work as reformer he 
had been prepared bya thorough course 
of discipline and training in the dialec- 
tics of the schools. Entering at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, he passed thence to 
Merton, then the most learned college 
in the university, where he was first 
probationer, and afterward.a fellow. In 
1361, he was presented by the master 
and scholars of Balliol to the living of 
Fylingham ; and, in the same year, he 
himself became master of Balliol.* Of 
this period of his life, Dr. Vaughan, in 
his interesting biography, says, “ The 
faculties of this eminent scholar were 
surrendered to the cold occupation of 
legal inquiries, and to that world of sub- 


* The history of Wycliffe at Oxford is doubtful 
and confused. ‘There were probably two Wycliffes at 
the university togecher. —See Dr. VAUGHAN’s Mon- 
ograph. 


‘their lives vicious: and corrupt. 
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tile questions which had been created 
by the schoolmen. But a complete 
knowledge of the ground and tactics of 
the enemy was not to be obtained at 
less hazard or at less cost; and such 
pursuits would enable Wycliffe to unite 
serenity with ardor, and profound cau- 
tion with daring enterprise.” 

Seven years, it is said, he lived in 
Oxford, filling a professor’s chair during 
the week, and a preacher’s pulpit on Sun- 
day: “ On the week-days,” says Fuller, 
“in the schools, proving to the learned 
what he meant to preach; and on the 
Lord’s Day, preaching in the pulpit what 
he had learned before: not unlike those 
builders in the second Temple, holding 
a sword in one hand, and a trowel in the 
other; his disputing making his preach- 
ing to be strong, his preaching making 
his disputation to be plain.” 

Of how great importance was such a 
protessor, such a teacher, and such a 
preacher, to the first university of the 
realm, as Oxford then was! He wasa 
match for the most learned there in all 
the subtilties of scholastic divinity: he 
was able to clear the gospel pearl from 
the heaps of rubbish by which he found 
it smothered, and to hold it forth in its 
unsullied luster as that one-great treas- 
ure as freely offered to all as it is really 
needed by all. Latin being then the 
common and conventional language of 
the scholar, the university was filled, not 
merely by the youth of England, but by 
students from all parts of Europe. The 
mendicant friars were then swarming 
through the land. - Outwardly disavow- 
ing the luxury and avarice of the monks, 
and with some right views of doctrine, 
their teaching was generally erroneous, 
They 
persecuted to imprisonment, and even 
to death, all whom they found not of 
their order “travailing to sow God’s 
word among the people ;” and, while 
they railed at the extcrtions of other ec- 
clesiastics, they scrupled not to secure, 
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by begging, the same spoil for them- 
selves. These men made use of the 
mighty engine of preaching to arrest 
the attention and captivate the affections 
of the people; and went everywhere 
preaching, but, alas! not the pure gos- 
pel of the inspired Word, but the vain 
traditions and absurd legends of super- 
stition. 
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Wycliffe was fully persuaded of the 
high importance of preaching. He was 
admirably fitted for this glorious calling, 
which he followed with such wonderful 
success. The crying sins of his coun- 
try had drawn’ down, not long before 
that time, the most awful calamities 
from God. -A pestilence of frightful and 
fatal character, such as has scarcely 
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been known in the annals of the world, 
ravaged every part of Europe. It had 
continued for two years, spreading from 
place to place ; while earthquakes rapidly 
succeeded one another. At last, the 
plague reached the shores of England. 
Heavy rains had fallen, with scarce any 
intermission, from June to December ; 
and, in the August of the following year, 
the pestilence broke out at Dorchester, 
and raged everywhere with dreadful vir- 
ulence. 

Wycliffe had been spared in this 
awful visitation; and the impression 
made upon him by the severity and 
goodness of God was deep and abiding. 
He stood forth as one who had been 
saved from the heavy wrath and hotWis- 
pleasure of God, to warn others, out of 
the heartfelt conviction of his own 


bosom, to flee from the wrath to come. 
All the advantages of knowledge and 
learning which the mendicants pos- 
sessed abounded in him. Above all, he 
was deeply versed in Holy Scripture. 
He was aman of prayer; and felt, to use 
his own words, that he “ needed the in- 
ternal instruction of a primary teach- 
er.” He knew the value of an immor- 
tal soul, and the peril of the faithless or 
slothful teacher. “There is,” said he, 
“manslaughter of negligence or care- 
lessness, of which God speaketh by his 
prophet to each curate or priest: ‘If 
thou speakest not to the people, that a 
wicked man keep from his evil way, he 
shall die in his wickedness. I will seek 
his blood at thy hand.’” 

The influence of his learning; his 
truth, his wisdom, his knowledge of 
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God’s word, and his plain and eloquent 
preaching, was felt and acknowledged 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Simon de Islop, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Primate of England, de- 
scribes him to be “a person on whose 
fidelity, circumspection, and industry he 
confided ; and he appointed him warden 
of Canterbury Hall, the college in Ox- 
ford of which he was the founder; hav- 
ing fixed on him for that place for the 
honesty of his life, his laudable conver- 
sation, and knowledge of letters.” * 


But Chaucer’s portrait is perhaps the 


loveliest and most faithful limning that 
can be given of Wycliffe as a clergy- 
man of those times, and a faithful preach- 
er of the gospel : — 


‘A good man of religion did I see, 

And a poor parson of a town was he; 

But rich he was of holy thought and work: 

He also was a learned man, a clerk ; 

And truly would Christ’s holy gospel 
preach, 

And his parishioners devoutly teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And patient when adversity was sent ; 

(Such had he often proved ;) and loath was 
he 

To curse for tithes, and ransack poverty : 

But rather would he give, there is no 
doubt, 

Unto his poor parishioners about 

Of his own substance and his offerings too. 

His wants were humble, and his needs but 


few. 

Wide was his parish,—houses far asun- 
der ; 

But he neglected naught for rain or thun- 
der, 


In sickness and in grief to visit all, — 
The farthest in his parish, great and small. 
Always on foot, and in his hand a stave, 
This noble example to his flock he gave, — 
That first he wrought, and afterward he 
taught : 
Out of the gospel he that lesson caught ; 
And this new figure added he thereto, — 


* But see Vaughan i» loc. Itis more than doubt- 
ful whether this was the Wycliffe. 
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That if gold rust, then what should iron 
do? 

And if a priest be foul on whom we trust, 

No wonder if an ignorant man should 
rust ; 

And shame it is, if that a priest take keep, 

To see an obscene shepherd and clean 
sheep. 

Well ought a priest to all example give 

By his pure conduct how his sheep should 
live. 

He let not out his benefice to hire, 

Leaving his flock encumbered in the mire 

While he ran up to Londen or St. Paul’s 

To seek a well-paid chantery for souls, 

Or with a loving friend his pastime hold ; 

But dwelt at home, and tended well his 
fold: 

So that to foil the wolf he was right wary ; 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 

And, though he holy was and virtuous, 

He was to sinful men full piteous : 

His words were strong, but not with anger 
fraught ; 

A love benignant he discreetly taught. 

To draw mankind to heaven by gentleness 

And good example was his business ; 

But if that any one were obstinate, 

Whether he were of high or low estate, 

Him would he sharply check with altered 
mien. 

A better parson there was nowhere seen. 

He paid no court to pomps and reverence, 

Nor spiced his conscience at his soul’s ex- 


pense: 

But Jesu’s love, which owes no pride or 
pelf, 

He taught; but first he followed it him- 
self.” : 


But it was not his custom to protest 
against particular errors or vices. He 
condemned the whole system of the 
mendicants, both in its principles and in 
its practice ; showing it to be most un- 
like the poverty of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and his disciples. Yet ever, in 
the true spirit of Christian liberty, he 
taught that “men ought, while destroy- 
ing their errors, to save their persons ; 
desiring only to bring them to that living 
which Christ ordained for priests.”. 
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I can not refrain from here giving the 
well-known story of Wycliffe’s answer 
to the mendicant friars, whose gross 
hypocrisy and ceaseless extortions he 
failed not to make the object of his hon- 
est indignation and severe invective 
even to the end of his life. 

While lying, worn out by his labors 
and the persecutions he endured, very 
sick upon his bed, “certain friars came 
to him to counsel him ; and when they 
had babbled much unto him as touching 
the Catholic Church, and of acknowledg- 
ing his errors, and of the Bishop of 
Rome, Wycliffe, being moved with the 
foolishness and absurdity of their talk, 
with a stout stomach setting himself up- 
right in his bed, repeated this saying 
out of the Psalms: * ‘I shall not die, but 
live, and declare the noble works of the 
bord? 


The great work and achievement of 


John Wycliffe was the translation of the 
Holy Bible into the English tongue. 
In that glorious volume, he not only did 
much to fix the language of his country 
to the pure Saxon English,f which ex- 
cels all other for force and clearness 
and for simple beauty of expression, 
but he gave to the people of his own 
country the word of God in the pure 
and noble language of their household 
circles; making the saving truths of 
God’s blessed Word plain to every Eng- 
lishman in his native tongue, and, by so 
doing, began most effectually to drain 
off the stagnant and unwholesome pools 


® Ps. exviii. 17. 

t “The Anglo-Saxon, which still continued to be 
the staple of the dialect of England, was at this time 
saturated with Norman words (no great number hav- 
ing been adopted into it since); and, whilst Chaucer 
was laboring to 77x the English tongue (its winged 
words) on principles of taste amongst the courtiers 
and nobles, Wycliffe, perhaps even a more perfect 
maste: of it still, was establishing it yet more perma- 
nently by knitting up into it the immortal hopes. of 
the people at large, and stamping it in a complete 
translation of the Bible, with ‘Holiness to the 
Lord.’"" — Buunt’s Sketch of the Reformation in 
England, p. 94- 
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of human tradition, and to open the 
pure wells of living water which had 
long been choked up by them whose 
office it was to keep them ever pure and 
flowing. And, for this great labor of love, 
the Popish Knighton, the unceasing and 
inveterate enemy of Wycliffe and his 
pure Bible-doctrines, brought against 
him an accusation which is his highest 
praise: “ Christ delivered his gospel to 
the clergy and doctors of the Church, 
that they mightcadminister to the laity, 
and to weaker persons, aceording to the 
states of the times and the wants of 
men; but this Master John Wycliffe 
translated it out of Latin into English, 
and thus laid it more open to the laity 
and to women who could read than it 
formerly had been to the most learned 
of the clergy.” 

The great effort of Wycliffe’s life 
seems to have been to be good and to 
do good; to serve his generation, of ev- 
ery class and condition, in every possible 
way: should we not say, rather, to give 
glory to God, and to do honor to God ? 
He was very jealous for the Lord of 
hosts. To the service of God and of 
man he brought a commanding genius, 
an apostolic zeal and energy, a mind 
stored with learning of every kind, an 
unwearied perseverance and undaunted 
courage, above all, a heart filled with 
love, that simplicity of purpose which 
always distinguishes a truly noble char- 
acter, and that simplicity of feeling 
which is inseparable from an unspoiled 
—1I ought rather to say a renewed — 
heart. He was acknowledged even by 
Archbishop Arundel to be a “ mighty 
clerk,” whose skill in the scholastic dis- 
cipline was incomparable. He could 
dissect and expose the most  subtile 
sophistries of the schools, and reason 
and triumph with the tongue of the 
learned; His “great reputation fixed 
the eyes of the king and the govern- 
ment upon him as the fittest person to 
vindicate his country from the ignominy 
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and oppression of the Papal tribute. 
He was dispatched, among other illus- 
trious men, as the representative of her 
ecclesiastical: interests in the embassy 
to Bruges, to the sanction of whose 
judgment the King and Parliament of 
England resorted when they resolved 
that the very marrow of the realm 
should no longer be drained out to pam- 
per the greediness and ambition of a 
foreign court.” * Yet this man could 
come down to the comprehension of the 
unlearned, speaking the pure but homely 
English to which they were accustomed 
with a simplicity, a tenderness, and a 
sweetness, which is scarcely to be 
equaled. Here is a specimen : — 
“How much the higher a hill is, so 
much is the wind there greater; so how 
much higher the life is, so much strong- 
er is the temptation of the enemy. 


God playeth with his child when he suf- | 


fereth him to be tempted, as a mother 
rises from her much*beloved child, and 
hides herself, and leaves him alone, and 
suffers him to cry, ‘ Mother, mother!’ so 
that he looks about, cries and weeps 
for a time;:and at last, when the child 
is ready to be overset with troubles and 
weeping, she comes again, clasps him 
in her arms and kisses him, and wipes 
away the tears. So our Lord suffereth 
his loved child to be tempted and 
troubled for a time, and withdraweth 
some of his solace and full protection 
to see what his child will do ; and when 
he is about to be overcome by tempta- 
tions, then he defendeth him, and com- 
forteth him with his grace. And there- 
fore, when we are tempted, let us cry 
for the help of our Father as a child 
cries after the comfort of its mother. 
For whoso prayeth devoutly shall have 
help oft to pray, and profits much to es- 
tablish the heart in God, and suffers it 
not to bow about, now into this, and 
now into that. The Fiend is overcome 


® Le Bas. 
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by busy and devout prayer, and be- 
comes as feeble and without strength to 
them that are strong and persevering in 
devout prayers. Devout prayer of a 
holy. soul is as sweet incense, which 
driveth away all evil savors, and enters 
up by odor of sweetness into the pres- 
ence of God.” 

Wycliffe was fully aware that many 
of his foes were banded together to 
compass his death, and only waited for 
their opportunity to accomplish it: but 
he felt no alarm ; he took no precautions. 
He had counted the cost of his war- 
fare; and he was prepared for the 
worst that man could do unto him. 
In his “ Trialogus ” he contends for the 
necessity of constant preparation for 
martyrdom. “It is a satanic excuse,” 
he says, “made by modern hypocrites, 
that it is not necessary now to suffer 
martyrdom as it was in the primitive 
Church, because now all or the greatest 
part of living men are believers, and 
there are no tyrants who put Christians 
to death. This excuse is suggested by 
the Devil; for if the faithful would now 
stand firm by the law of Christ, and. 
as his soldiers, endure bravely any suf- 
ferings, they might tell the pope, the 
cardinals, the bishops, and other prel- 
ates, how, departing from the faith of 
the gospel, they minister unfitly to God, 
and what perilous injury they commit 
against his people.” And he adds, “ In- 
stead. of visiting pagans to convert 
them by. martyrdom, let us preach 
constantly the law of Christ to princely 
prelates. Martyrdom will then meet 
us speedily enough, if we persevere 
in faith and patience.” 

For many years, some of the highest 
in rank among his own countrymen held 
over him the shield of their powerful 
protection. John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, and Lord Henry Percy, stood 
by Wycliffe’s side when called to answer 
for himself before the Primate of the 
English Church, and the bigoted and 
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violent William Courtney, Bishop of 
London. 

When a second time brought up be- 
fore the archbishop and the rest of the 
bishops in the chapel at Lambeth, 
“when all men expected he should be 
devoured, being brought into the lion’s 
den, then it was that Sir Lewis Clifford, 
himself a partisan of the reformer, came 
into the midst of the assembly, and 
bringing a message from the Queen 
Dowager, commanding the council not 
to pass any final sentence against Wyc- 
liffe, while the people clamored without 
for his release. And thus,” says Fuller, 
“his person was saved out of the hands 
of his enemies as was once the doctor’s 
namesake : and ‘they feared the people ; 
for all men counted Fohn that he was a 
prophet indeed.’ ” 

When the University of Oxford, which 
had before protected him from the pow- 


-er of the Papal bulls, five of which had 


been fulminated against him, condemned 
his doctrines, and banished the man 
who was their chief ornament; when 
he was abandoned by the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who bade him: give up his nov- 
elties, and submit quietly to his superi- 
ors, — then, when Wycliffe was left 
alone, and unprotected by man, it pleased 
God in his wise providence to shelter his 
faithful servant by the peculiar crisis of 
the times, —the schism which took 
place in the Popedom. All Christendom 
was distracted by the claims and con- 
flicts of the rival popes; and thus the 
attention of the persecuting spirits of 
the day was turned away, for a time, from 
the bold heretic of distant England. 
And, now that Wycliffe was left alone 
and quite unprotected, like a truly noble 
spirit, he neither shrank from martyrdom 
nér sought it. He was to be found in 
his proper place, —in his quiet parsonage 
and parish of Lutterworth. Summoned 
by Pope Urban the Sixth to appear be- 
fore him, and to answer for his heretical 


opinions at Rome, he was disabled by 
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paralysis from undertaking so long and 
difficult. a journey. He. not only de- 
clined, however, to obey the summons, 
but in plainest terms refused to acknowl- 
edge the power of the Bishop of Rome 
to summon a subject of the King of 
England before him. He protests, that, 
if he might travel in person, he would, 
with God’s will, go to the pope: but 
Christ had compelled him, he adds, to 
the contrary ; and to Christ’s will it be- 
came both him and the pope to submit, 
unless the pope were willing. to set up 
openly for Antichrist. 

Not long after, he was seized with the 
palsy in his own church at Lutterworth, 
and died in peace two days after. ‘“ Ad- 
mirable,” says Fuller in his quaint but 
expressive style, “that a hare so often 
hunted with so many packs of dogs 
should die:at last quietly, sitting in his 
form!” 

Forty-one years after his death, his 
body was taken up, by the decree of the 
Council of Constance, from its quiet 
resting-place in the chancel of his own 
parish church. “ Parsons the Jesuit,” 
says Fuller, “snarls at Mr. Foxe for 
counting Wycliffe a martyr in his calen- 
dar, as so far from suffering violent 
death, that he was never so much as 
imprisoned for the opinion he main- 
tained. But the phrase may be justified, 
in the large acceptance of the word, for 
a witness of the truth. Besides, the 
body of Wycliffe was martyred as to 
shame, though not to pain (as far as his ‘ 
adversaries’ cruelty could extend) ; being 
taken up and bnrnt many years after his 
death. The ashes of the poor remains 
thus burnt were thrown into the Swift, 
the little stream that flows close to the 
town of Lutterworth; but the Swift did 
convey his ashes into Avon, Avon into 
Severn, Severn to the narrow seas, they 
into the main ocean. And thus the 
ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of. 
his doctrine, which is dispersed all the 
world over.” 
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Those are not wanting who are busy 
to point out the faults of Wycliffe ; but 
I may here remark, that itis a great mis- 
take which men make, in judging and 
writing of the great reformers of the 
Christian faith, to assert that the cause 
is the less just or righteous because its 
champions are human, and subject to 
the errors and the sins of human in- 
firmity. Of the accusations byought 
against John Wycliffe, there is scarcely 
one which has stood the test of careful 
and patient sifting. And, if they had 
been proved, what then? ‘ We have 
this treasure,” saith the apostle, “in 
earthen vessels ;”’ and he that shall en- 
deavor.to prove a pitcher of clay to be 
a vase of gold will take great pains to 
little purpose. Who would wish to hide 
the faults of godly men? They that do 
so forget the pattern of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which the inspired writers put 
prominently forward the faults and in- 
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firmities of God’s brightest saints, — the 
faithlessness of faithful Abraham; the 


——— 


artifice of Jacob, a plainman; the angry © 


impatience of Moses, the meekest of 
men; the impurity of David, the man 
after God’s own heart ; the deplorable 
foolishness of Solomon, the wisest of 
men ; the earthly faithlessness of the de- 
voted and spiritual-minded John; the 
time-serving, cowardly spirit of Peter ; 
and the angry and persecuting spirit of 
Paul. Let those, therefore, who wish 
to search out the errors and the sins of 
godly saints, return to their Bibles for a 
wiser and better spirit ; and surely they 
will learn to look upon Wycliffe and 
Luther, Cranmer and Latimer, as among 
the holiest and noblest uninspired disci- 
ples of that blessed and most gracious 
Master whom they followed at an al- 
most infinite distance, though nearer 
than most other men. ¥ 

Memorials of the English Martyrs. 


BY THE WAYSIDE 


BY REV. J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


Ox! hear the shouting people cry, 
“Jesus of Nazareth’s passing by!” 
He’s passing by; to thee comes near: 
Call thou upon him; he will hear. 


But call him by his name divine: 
True King is he of David's line. 
Ask him for mercy; urge this plea: 
He’s mercy still for such as thee. 


Who charges thee thy peace to hold? 
Oh! heed him not; become more bold. 
Would men restrain thee, louder cry ; 
For he will hear who’s passing by. 4 


“Thou Son of David! dark my night: 
Oh! pity me, and give me light; 
Heal thou these orbs, that I may see, 
And I will rise, and follow thee.” 
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He speaks: I hear; and healing falls 
Like balm upon my deadened balls. 
I see, I see! my day is born! 
I see, I see! He ts my Morn! 


IN THE WAY. 
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Oh! not in secrecy, my Lord, 
Would I thy follower be, 

But openly and in the way, 
That all the world may see. 


I know no weak return of mine 3 s 
Thy love can e’er repay: 

It is not, therefore, Lord, for this 
I’m walking in the way. 


I only want the world to know 
Thy wondrous love and might; 

To count me debtor to thy word 
For all I have of light. 


I sat, and begged the world to give 
Its pity and its alms: 

I knew not then thy healing touch, 
Love’s eye-salve and love’s balms. 


I knew not then thy mercy, Lord ; 
And now I only pray 

That I may be thy captive still, 
Love-led within the way. 


SOME OF THE EVIDENCES OF DESIGN REVEALED IN 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. —No. V. 


BY PROF. SANBORN TENNEY, 


{rt is because the animal kingdom is 
constructed according to a plan, and be- 
cause the plan according to which every 
animal is made is revealed in its own 
structure, that naturalists are able to 
get a very good idea of an unknown 
animal merely by examining its bones. 
Nay, it is well known that a single bone 
of an animal is enough to show an ex- 
perienced naturalist, not only to which 


branch of the animal kingdom the 
animal belongs, but to show also 
the class and order, and, in many cases, 
even the family and the genus. 

In previous articles we have learned 
something of the Radiates, Mollusks, 
and Articulates, and of the plan accord- 
ing to which every animal in each of, . 
these branches is constructed. Let us 
now briefly examine the Vertebrates, — 
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the highest branch in the animal king- 
dom. The members of this branch have 
an internal skeleton, the central axis of 
which is called the vertebral column, or 
back-bone. This column, or axis, is 
made up of parts called vertebra. 
These turn or move more or less freely 
upon one another; and hence their name, 
which comes from a word which means 
“to turn.” In most cases these verte- 
bre are composed of true bone: but in 
some cases they are much softer than 
bone ; that is, they are composed of a 
substance called cartilage. And it may 
be mentioned here as an interesting 
fact, that true bone is peculiar to this 
branch of the animal kingdom; ‘that 
is, to the Vertebrates. In all cases the 
Vertebrates have a dorsal cord, often 
called the spinal cord, or spinal marrow. 
This cord lies above the vertebral col- 
umn, or is inclosed in a cavity formed 
by processes which arise from the ver- 
tebree ; anditis enlarged at the anterior 
end, thus constituting the brain. Below 
the vertebral column there is a cavity 
which contains the organs of digestion, 
&c. This structure, now briefly de- 
scribed, appears in a lower or higher 
form in every vertebrated animal, from 
the lowest to the highest; and every 
animal in which this plan appears is 
a member of the branch of Verte- 
brates, no matter what the form of the 
animal, or whether it live in the water, 
or in the air, or on the solid land. The 
Vertebrate idea is carried out in five 
different ways ; thus giving five classes, 
— Fishes, Batrachians, Reptiles, Birds, 
and Mammals. 

The Fishes are the lowest of the Ver- 
tebrates. They exhibit the lowest ex- 
pression of the Vertebrate idea; and 
yet they just as certainly represent the 
idea as do any other members of the 
branch. Fishes are fitted to live con- 
tinually beneath the surface of the 
water ; and, although living in a me- 
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dium of nearly the same density as their 
own bodies, they are perfectly adapted 
by their whole structure for easy, and in 
most cases for rapid, motion. Fishes 
are cold-blooded ; and they breathe by 
gills instead of lungs. The gills are 
delicate comb-like or fringe-like organs 
on the two sides of the neck; and 
through these the blood circulates. By 
a continual opening and shutting of the 
mouth, the fish keeps a current of water 
flowing into the mouth, and backwards 
over the gills, passing out from beneath 
the gill-covers. This current of water 
in its passage aerates the bload in the 
gills, and makes it pure. This process 
of respiration is as indispensable for 
the fish as the respiration of air to 
higher animals. It may be remarked 
here that fishes do not decompose the 
water, and thus secure the oxygen of 
which, in part, it is composed: on 
the contrary, it is merely the air that is 
mixed with the water which serves the 
purpose of respiration of these animals ; 
and, if they be put into water from 
which the air has been removed, they 
soon die. It is well known, that, when 
fishes are placed in a small vessel of 
water, they soon exhaust the air in the 
water, and come to the surface in order 
to secure the surrounding air; but they 
can not long live in this way, as air 
which they do not take from water soon 
dries the gills, so that the blood can no 
longer circulate through them. It is as 
necessary that the gills of fishes should 
be constantly bathed with water as that 
our lungs should receive only the pure 
air. The Creator has perfectly adapted 
each animal to the medium in which it 
is to live; and although we can live 
beneath the water for a few moments, 
and fishes can live for a short time out 
of water, He who has adjusted every 
thing in Nature has set bounds which 
his creatures may not pass. 

The heart of fishes contains but two 
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cavities ; and ‘these correspond to the 
right auricle and right ventricle of the 
warm-blooded and higher animals. 

The central axis, or vertebral column, 
in fishes, is made up of vertebra which 
are concave at each end; and the cavi- 
ties which are thus formed between the 
vertebrz are filled by a soft and some- 
what gelatinous substance, which ex- 
tends from one cavity to another 
through a small hole in the center of 
each vertebra. This is a beautiful ar- 
rangement, by which the movements of 
the vertebra with respect to one another 
are wonderfully facilitated. The verte- 
bral column of these animals bends lat- 
erally with perfect freedom, but not in a 
vertical direction ; and it is mainly by 
the lateral movements of the tail and the 
body that fishes propel themselves 
through the water. The fins are mainly 
used for balancing and directing their 
course ; though in some kinds the dor- 
sal fin is used in locomotion. In such 
kinds this fin has an undulatory mo- 
tion. The pectoral fins correspond to 
the fore-legs, or forward locomotive 
members, of the higher vertebrates ; and 
the ventral fins correspond to the hind 
locomotive organs of the same animals. 
Yes, the very same idea which in the 
hand of the Creator becomes the pec- 
toral fin of a fish, becomes a leg in a 
frog or turtle, a wing in a bird, a paddle 
in a whale, the long arm of the monkey, 
and the wonderful arm and hand of 
man! 

It was stated above that true bones 
are peculiar to the Vertebrates. Hard 
parts are, indeed, found in most animals ; 
but the shells of the Articulates and of 
the Mollusks are quite different sub- 
stances from the solid parts or bones 
of the animals now under consideration. 
True bone is a living vascular part, con- 
stantly growing or modifying by molecu- 
lar additions and changes inside similar 
to those going cn in the other tissues 
of the body, and having the power of 
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healing when it is broken. But the 
shells of Mollusks and Articulates grow 
by additions to their circumference ; and, 
when broken, become cemented, but do- 
not grow together again like a broken 
bone of a vertebrate. 

There are some very interesting facts 
about the bony framework of fishes 
which may properly be mentioned here. 
Of all the Vertebrates, fishes have 
the least earthy matter, proportionally, 
in their> bones; and the fresh-water 
fishes, or those that more or less fre- 
quent fresh waters, have,"less earthy- 
matter than salt-water fishes. The 
proportions of organic and inorganic 
matter in the bones of two well-known 
fishes are shown by this table : — 


Salmon. Cod. 
Organic matter. . . . 60.62 34-30 
Inorganic matter . . . 3938 65.70 
100,00 100.00 


Vaus it is seen that the bones of the 
Salmon, mainly a fresh-water fish, have 
nearly twice as much organic or animal 
matter as the Cod, which is wholly a 
salt-water fish ; and that the inorganic 
matter in the Salmon is but little more 
than half of what itis inthe Cod. Now, 
this excess of organic matter in the 
Salmon makes it lighter, and fits it to 
live in the lighter fresh water ; while the 
excess of inorganic matter in the Cod fits 
it for the salter and denser water of the 
Here, then, we have,a striking 
evidence of design in fitting even the 
bones of these animals to the nature of 
the medium in which they are made to 
live. 

The adaptation of the different kinds 
of fishes to the different parts of the 
fresh or salt waters are none the less 
manifest. Take the Sturgeons for an il- 
lustration. These fishes swim low, near 
or on the bottom, turning up the mud 
and sand with their long snout, and ex- 
amining it with their feelers, and feeding 
on the decomposing organic matters that 


they there find embedded ; and tbus'at 
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the same time ridding the waters of 
many impurities, and securing a food 
which they readily convert into the tis- 
sues of their bodies, which not only 
make a wholesome though coarse food 
for man, but which, in addition, furnish 
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by their swimming-bladders the well- 
known isinglass for the whole world. 
But see how well adapted they are for 
this life which they lead. Their internal 
skeleton is indeed soft, —that is, it is 
more or less cartilaginous ; but on their 


THE STING RAY, OR SKATE. 


surface they have rows of heavy bony 
plates, regularly and symmetrically ar- 
ranged: so that these strange fishes 
may well be said to be perfectly bal- 
lasted and fitted for the work which they 


have to do. They are fitted for a life 
near the river’s bottom, where they per- 
form the great and important work of 
scavengers. The bony armor which they 
have protects them against injuries to 
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| which they are liable, and renders it less 
necessary that their brain and spinal 
cord should be protected by a bony in- 
ternal skeleton such as is found in 
most fishes. 

One very remarkable thing about 
fishes is the great number of eggs which 
they produce. Most kinds of fishes lay 
eggs ; but a few produce living young. 
A Salmon lays as many as twenty thou- 
sand eggs ; a Perch, twenty-eight thou- 
sand ; a Herring, thirty-six thousand ; a 
Mackerel, five hundred and forty-six 
thousand; a Flounder, one million; a 
Sturgeon, seven million ; a Cod, nine mil- 
lion; and Upeneus, thirteen million. As 
fishes, with few exceptions, have no care 
of their eggs or their young, and as 
these are preyed upon continually by 
vast numbers of other animals as well 
as by fishes themselves, the Creator has 
made this great provision by which 
such numbers should be produced, that 
a proper balance between the races 
should be preserved ; and, by this ar- 
rangement, what a vast supply of food 
is furnished for the various kinds of ani- 
mals and for man ! 

As we have already seen in previous 
articles, it is wonderful under how many 
different forms of expression we find the 
same fundamental idea in the animal 
kingdom. We not only find the Verte- 
brate idea, if I may so call it, appearing 
under the form of Fishes, Batrachians, 
Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals; but, 
whenwe lookat Fishes alone, we are filled 
with surprise and wonder at the almost 
endless forms which the members of 
this class of the Vertebrates assume. 
There are the broad, flat, and more or 
less triangular Rays, or Skates, some of 
them with a width of sixteen feet; the 
Saw-Fish, with the body of a shark, and 
along snout armed on each side with 
pointed spines, by means of which it 
attacks the largest animals of the sea ; 
the true Sharks, the most ferocious and 
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dangerous of all the inhabitants of the 
deep; the Sturgeons, with bodies armed 
with a coat of mail, as already described; 
the Gar- Pike, with their enameled 
scales of stony hardness; the Trunk- 
Fishes, which are so covered with a bony 
armor, that their only movable parts are 
the mouth, tail, and fins; the Puffers, 
which have the power of swelling them- 
selves up like a balloon ; the Sea- Horses, 
which are miniature representatives of 
their mamesakes upon the land; the 
Halibut and the Elounders, whose eyes 
are both upon one side of the head, and 
which lie on their sides on the bottom 
of the sea; the Dolphins, with. their 
rainbow hues; the Sword-Fishes, with 
their long and sword-like upper-jaw ; 
the Mackerels, with their trim forms and 
beautiful markings; the Flying-Fishes, 
that are able to leave their natural ele- 
ment, and speed their way for a hundred 
yards or more through the air; the 
Blind Fishes of the Mammoth Cave, 
whose eyes are sorudimentary, that they 
have no power of sight, and are only 
found by the most skillful dissector ; 
the ugly Sculpins, the dread of the fish- 
erman; the little Sticklebacks, which 
construct a curious nest for their young ; 
and to these we may add the beautiful 
Salmon, and the Speckled Trout, the 
voracious Pike, the Star-Gazers, that 
seem always to be looking at the 
heavens, the Bream, the Bass, and the 
Perch, and scores of others, as repre- 
sentatives of some of the forms under 
which the members of the lowest class 
of the Vertebrates appear. The more 
we study these various forms, the more 
we shall be convinced that the Creator 
has fitted them respectively for the vari- 
ous kinds of localities in the water, and 
that he has in this class of animals, as 
in every other, made the greatest possi- 
ble diversity consistent with the great 
and central idea which is embodied in 
every member of the class. 
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GODLESS, OR NOT? 


BY REV. C. R. BLISS. 


WILL the exclusion of the Bible from 
the public schools foster immorality and 
infidelity ? If it will, no principle of 
civil government, no political maxim or 
idea, can justify a Christian in consent- 
ing to such exclusion. Morality anda 
belief in God are the corner-stones of 
national stability; and they must be pre- 
served, even at the risk of the entire de- 
struction of what some call the “ Amer- 
ican idea,” else the history of the nation 
will be written in vice, and finally in 
blood. 

The main question of this entire dis- 
cussion, therefore, relates, not to the ap- 
parent demands of a certain principle 
of civil government, but to the require- 
ments of public morality and religion. 
What, then, will be the effect of the ex- 
clusion of the Bible from the schools 
upon the morals and religious faith of 
the nation ? 

But one word, in our view, will de- 
scribe that effect; and that word is — 
disastrous. The public schools in vari- 
ous respects fulfill their design; but in 
one particular they are, taken as a 
whole, lamentably weak. Direct moral 
instruction is omitted in thousands of 
them. We speak adyisedly when we 
say, that, in numerous schools in differ- 
ent parts of the Jand, incipient vileness 
and crime meet with no direct antidote 
save the ferule. Fearing, perhaps, lest 
the cry of bigotry or sectarianism should 
be raised against the schools, com- 
mittees- and teachers, sustained by an 
indifferent public opinion, have allowed 
intellectual education to overshadow and 
exclude moral, so that the conscience 
and moral reason of millions of scholars 
have been left untrained. And the re- 
sultis apparent. With our vast systems 
of public education in full operation, 
with laws framed to give them the high- 


est efficiency, and with public sentiment 
completely sustaining them, the present 
is remarkable for the wide prevalence 
and rapid increase of crime. The bal- 
lot-box and legislatures have of late 
grown fearfully corrupt. Financial vil- 
lainy is of almost daily occurrence. 
Crimes in all the grosser forms are so 
frequent, that they excite no attention. 
And who are the criminals? They are 
not all foreign-born; but young men 
reared under our own influences, edu- 
cated in our own schools, commit their 
full share of them. It is too much the 
habit to quiet our apprehensions as we 
look upon the growing laxness of morals 
throughout the land by referring to our 
peculiar circumstances under the influx 
of the people of other lands. That pro- 
duces its effect, of course; but there is 
another cause lying deeper. It is to be 
found in that neglect which allows chil- 
dren to pass through the public schools, 
from their infancy to their majority, 
without impregnating their minds with 
moral principles, and subjecting them 
to close moral discipline. Every one 
knows that the character’of the man, as 
a general rule, is determined by the 
treatment of the child; and a nation 
that finds its men losing the sterling 
traits of true manhood should review 
and reform its methods of training its 
children. 

But, strange to say, a proposition is 
now actually entertained to perform an 
act which must accelerate this pernicious 
tendency. | With the fact full in view, 
that, during the last decade, crime 
against property, purity, character, and 
life, has increased with unexampled 
rapidity, we are now discussing the pro- 
priety of declaring by law that the only 
volume fitted for general use as a text-, 
book of morality shall be cast out of the 
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schools. Suffering in all the ranks of 

society from our neglect to give moral 
instruction in the schools, we are talking 
of dropping from our hands the only 

book that can give us real aid in retriev- 

ing our folly. Before this shall be done, 

we think the whole ground ought to be 
carefully reviewed, and the rights of all 
considered. Children themselves have 

some rights in the matter. It is a posi- 

tive moral wrong committed against 
every child to take from him the best 
book for purely moral training. It has 

often been said that “every child has a 
right to a common-school education.” 

The principle is a true one. But what 
is an education? Does a knowledge of 

“the three R’s” include it all? If the 

State is to exact duties from the child 

in after-life, must it not prepare him to 
meet them? But no preparation for 
them, under a government like ours, is 
complete, that does not touch morality ; 

and no moral education is complete that 
does not acquaint the pupil with the 
highest principles of morality in the 

best form in which they exist or can ex- 

ist. The State will.expect purity in 

elections, honesty in business, absti- 
nence from crime, and fair dealing every- 
where: and yet, pursuing the present 
policy of education, it will have millions - 
of voters who were once under its edu- 

cational control, and whom it might 
have trained in virtue, but did not, — 
sharpers in trade, whom it might have 
taught to be honest, but failed to do it; 
criminals, and foes against society, whom 

it might have trained to the practice of 

the common duties human beings owe 
to each other, but ignored its obliga- 
tions. What right has the State to 
punish criminals whom its own neglect 
has made such? And, granting that 
criminals must be punished, what right 
has the State to take from the knowl- 
edge of the children the best means for 
preventing them from entering the paths 

of crime ? 
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Moreover, there are many men labor- 
ing for the moral elevation of the peo- 


’ ple, as ministers, Sabbath-school teach- 


ers, and those engaged in reformatory 
institutions; and the wisdom or the 
justice of taking from them an impor- 
tant element of their strength, it requires 
sharp penetration to discover. Slightly 
used as the Bible now is in the schools, 
no one can deny that it is a moral force 
of no small amount; and that to remove 
it by general acquiescence and solemn 
enactment would be a vigorous blow 
against morality. It is” true, some, 
whose sympathy with the work of moral 
elevation none can question, have has- 
tened to avow their willingness to have 
this done ; and have thereby, we think, 
involved themselves in a gross inconsist- 
ency. What a figure will the man cut 
who votes on Saturday to exclude the 
Bible from the public schools, and the 
next day wends his way to a prison to 
teach a class of convicts the duties of 
morality! He who opens the flood-gate 
of a millway, and then attempts to stop 
the water with a handful of rushes, is 
more self-consistent. 

Nor should the fact escape us, that 
the vicious classes will hail such a de- 
cision with exultation. They are famil- 
iar with the Decalogue, and know, that, if 
any book in the world condemns them, 
itis the Bible. Yet one of the fondest 
ideas of their souls is, that all men are 
alike ; that so-called moral men are at 
heart just like themselves, and claim to 
be different from motives as selfish as 
their own. Now, suppose moral and re- 
ligious men take this volume that they 
profess so to admire and love. and say, 
by law, that, in the only places where 
millions of children would ever see it, 
not one shall ever read it: what inference 
would such men draw? Would they 
not say, “ These fellows are hypocrites : 
they don’t love the Bible better than 
we do, else why do they treat it thus?” 
The state of moral feeling in the cém- 
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munity that would suffer such an exclu- 
sion would more than counterbalance 


the fear of jails in the minds of such’ 


men. They would more fully know, 
what many of them know far too well 
already, that much dangerous sympathy 
with them and with their crimes exists 
in society at large. And whether we 
are in a condition to lend any greater 
encouragement to the vicious classes 
than they already enjoy, is a question 
worthy of being weighed with some 
solicitude. 

But morality strikes its roots down 
into religion ; and, within certain limita- 
tions, it is the duty of the State to teach 
religion. Nor is it very difficult to fix 
these limitations. Just so far as the 
State believes that any religious beliefs 
are essential to its perpetuity, it not only 
has a right to teach them, but it is false 
to itself if it does not. Many changes 
are rung in different quarters over the 
proposition, “The State can have no 
theology.” Let us examine this propo- 
sition. What is “the State”? In this 
land it is the people, acting through 
constitutions, laws, political policies, and 
proclamations. The statement, then, is 
as follows: “ The people, thus acting, 
can have no theology.” If by the word 
“theology” is meant a “ body of divin- 
ity” like Dwight’s “ Theology,” or a 
catechism like “ The Westminster,” the 
statement is chiefly remarkable for its 
simplicity ; for, that in this land the 
“State” had such a theology, no one 
ever dreamed. But, if the word is in- 
tended to be synonymous with “ reli- 
gion,” the proposition is unsound. The 
American people, acting in their capacity 
as rulers over themselves, have always 
had a religion, as different constitutions, 
and a multitude of laws, judicial forms, 
and executive proclamations, fully prove. 
The “State,” thus defined, has, in nu- 
merous ways, not only indicated, but 
avowed, a religion. Nor is it difficult to 
specify the doctrines of that religion. 
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One is the existence and overruling 
providence of God; another is the de- 
pendence of man upon him for life, tem- 
poral and eternal; another is the duty 
of confessing sins and offering thanks- 
giving to him; and another is the 
efficacy and the duty of prayer, together 
with the duty of every man to live a 
virtuous life. It would be an easy task 
to draw abundant and unanswerable evi- 
dence from the proceedings of the State 
and General Governments that all these 
religious doctrines have been avowed by 
them, and avowed in such ways as to 
show that the people, acting through 
those governments, deemed those doc- 
trines essential to the progress and the 
perpetuity of the nation. Now, by as 
much as a State has a right to promote 
its own perpetuity, it has a right, by 
State acts, to implant in each genera- 
tion whatever ideas and principles it 
deems essential to that perpetuity ; and 
it must do it on pain of neglecting its 
trust.. And, since these doctrines have 
been and still are deemed essential, the 
State not only has a right to teach them 
to its children, but it is bound to do it. 
It is national self-stultification for the 
State, by the acts and words of its 
presidents, governors, law-makers, and 


judges, to acknowledge God as the Crea- 


tor of men and the Guardian of nations, 
and to declare that men ought to con- 
fess their/sins to him, and serve him, 
and then pass laws, that, in the places 
where the young are trained, no child 
shall ever learn that there is any God. 
It is a logical absurdity, as well as an 
insult to the Almighty. 

But here we are met by an objecetoi 
A minority of the people declare that 
the religious beliefs of the majority 
ought to be excluded from the schools, 
inasmuch as to teach them invades their 
rights of conscience. 

This minority resolve themselves into 
two distinct classes. One class believe 
in no religion, and, for that reason, de- 
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mand that none be taught: the other 
class are aiming at the total overthrow 
of the common-school system, ostensi- 
bly because it teaches too little religion. 
These two classes act together in de- 
manding the exclusion of the Protestant 
Bible: but their aims, as well as their 
characters, differ widely ; and this fact 
should be keptin mind. The objections 
of the first of them deserve but the 
slightest attention from the American 
people. The nation has just decided 
that a minority whose demands strike 
a blow at the national life may be over- 
ruled and crushed, even though so-called 
rights of conscience are trampled upon. 
If that minority take up arms to enforce 
their demand, they may be subdued by 
the power of arms. If they confine 
their endeavors to the ballot-box, they 
may be overruled at the ballot-box. 
The point is, they have no claim to the 
least favor for their views or their com- 
plaints ; and the right of judging of the 
effect of their views rests with the ma- 
jority. The claim, that to teach that a 
God exists infringes a right of con- 
science, is in itself so absurd, that he 
who honestly urges it proves his own 
judgment to be so far astray, that he 
ought to be overruled ; and he who dis- 
honestly urges it proves that he is a 
dangerous man, and therefore should be 
watched, and defeated in his purpose. 
The other class, however, — the 
Catholic Church,— demand the exclu- 
sion of the Bible from different mo- 
tives. They profess to be acting in the 
interest of morality and religion, and 
declare that our educational system is 
hostile to both, and therefore should be 
abolished. To this demand the people 
of this country, for various weighty 
reasons, ought not to yield. The suc- 
cess of our system of government will 
largely depend upon making the people 
homogeneous ; and for this end the 
common school is invaluable, and it will 
not be given up without a prolonged 
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and bitter struggle. Every thing, there- 
fore, depends upon our taking the right 
ground in the face of this menacing and 
persistent demand, What, then, is the 
right ground? Some have said, “ Yield 
the point in so far as to give up the Bi- 
ble, and then make a final and deter- 
mined stand for the school- system,” 
But what is the main and most dam- 
aging charge which the Romanist brings 
against the public schools? Is it not 
that they are godless ?—a charge alto- 
gether too near the truth. How shall 
he be met? He says, ““Your schools 
are godless.”’ — “ Yes,” says the Protes- 
tant, “I know they are. Our Bible is 
in them: but it is read but little ; and, if 
you say so, it shall not be read at all.” — 
“ But,” responds the Catholic, “‘ my ob- 
jection is, that there is already too little 
religion in the schools.’ — “ True,” says 
the Protestant; ‘you say that: but we 
know very well that it is our Bible that 
you wish to be rid of ; and go it shail, 
especially since we have so nearly sus- 
pended its use.” — ‘Don’t deceive 
yourselves,” respond two or three 
Catholic bishops and editors. “It 
makes no difference whether you throw 
out your Bible, or not: it is the system 
itself that we denounce. It is godless, 
and fosters loose morals.” — “ We sup- 
pose you think so,” several doctors of 
divinity and as many editors of reli- 
gious papers reply ; “but we are well 
aware that our ‘strategical position ’ will 
be better in our battle for the system 
if we first make our schools as godless 
as you say they are: that is, you stig- 
matize our schools as ‘godless,’ and 
say, that, therefore, they ought to be 
broken up. Of course, our position will 
be strengthened in the ratio that we jus- 
tify your objection by making them god- 
less.” Away with such absurd reason- 
ing! How much stronger would be our 
position should we say to the Catholics, 
“Your objection has ground. Neither 
morality nor religion has its proper 
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place in our schools. We invite you, 
therefore, to join with us in repairing 
the fault. Bring your Bible into them 
for the use of your own children. Pro- 
pose methods for raising the standard 
of morals and religion in them, and 
count upon our hearty co-operation ; but 
the system must stand” ' Such.an at- 
titude would throw Catholics upon the 
defensive. Men of no religious predi- 
lections would say, “ That offer is fair.” 
It would satisfy large numbers in the 
membership of the Catholic Church it- 
self. It would save Protestants ‘from 
the humiliation of trampling their own 
Bible beneath their feet. It would keep 
the Bible in the schools, and afford us 
the strongest possible ground upon 
which to defend the system itself. Nor 
would any evil effects flow from the pro- 
posal should the offer be accepted by 
the Catholics. Let them bring their 
Bible into the schools; let their chil- 
dren read it; and let its truths be im- 
pressed upon them. In all main points, 
it is the Bible. Make the same offer to 
the Jews. Let their children read only 
the Old Testament, if they desire it. 
The truth is, the Bible is the same won- 
derful and glorious book through what- 
ever translation its truths reach the 
minds of men; and Christianity, in its 
grand conflict with unbelief and pagan- 
ism, can well afford to tolerate among its 
own adherents every fair rendering of 
the inspired volume. 

But a second objection is proposed ; 
viz., “Americans have tacitly agreed 
to shut religion from the schools, and 
leave to Christian denominations the 
duty of teaching it.” Very true; but 
of what binding force is an understand- 
ing of that kind, if it be found to work 
injury to the nation? Look at it. As 
a principle of education, nothing could 
be more unsound ; and, as a method of 
procedure, nothing could be more un- 
safe. By what psychological facts are 
we justified in confining education only 
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to the intellectual part of the souls of 
scholars? The soul of man is a unity, 
having a moral as well as an intellectual 
nature ; and to stimulate the latter, while 
leaving the former dormant, is to pro- 
duce not only an uneducated, but a dan- 
gerous character: and the time seems 
to have nearly come when thoughtful 
men will see that the experiment of pro- 
ducing such characters has been carried 
far enough. Religious denominations 
can not supply the moral and religious 
education which the State neglects to 
give, for the sufficient reason that they 
have not the children in their control; 
and multitudes of them are as far be- 
yond their reach as though they dwelt 
in a foreign land. Besides, it is an eva- 
sion of its responsibility on the part of 
the State to commit to any other hands 
the duties upon the right discharge ‘of 
which its own safety depends. 

A third objector declares, that “to 
teach in the schools the leading truths 
of religion would lead to the union of 
Church and State.” The force of the 
objection is not apparent. The State 
teaches geology: does that prove that 
it must establish geological societies 
throughout the land, and bring them 
into organic relations with itself? It 
teaches history ; but does any one fear 
that historians will demand special fa- 
vors, and that historical societies will gain 
a dangerous influence with the govern- 
ment? Can nota truth be taught with- 
out creating an external organization to 
enforce it? Let the leading truths of 
religion, which are uniformly assented to 
by all men who accept the general facts 
of revelation, be taught just as any other 
truths are taught. The danger of a 
union between Church and State arising 
from such a practice is but a phantom 
of the imagination. 

Still another objector affirms, that it 
would be difficult to harmonize the views 
of the mass of religious people, even 
upon the general truths of religion, so 
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that they could be taught without con- 
tention. This objection has far less 
weight than it would once have had. 
The conflicts between sects have sub- 
sided. All men who are not avowed 
unbelievers are in substantial agree- 
ment regarding the existence of Deity, 
his general providence over men, the 
wise nature of his laws, the duty of men 
to obey him, and the immortality of the 
soul. To teach such truths would 
arouse no sectarian jealousy, and no op- 
position, save from the class whose views 
the public welfare makes it just to over- 
rule. These general truths might easily 
be defined by statute, and their inculca- 
tion in the schools made lawful. If it 
be said that they do not comprehend all 
religion, we reply, They comprehend 
what the State has avowed, and they 
comprehend that without which there 
can be no religion, and that against 
which the infidelity of the age is direct- 
ing its energies, and that upon which all 
religious men can unite. It, perhaps, 
would not have been advisable to move 
in favor of the enactment of such stat- 
utes, had not a warfare been commenced 
against the religious influences already 
enjoyed in the schools. But, if we are 
to be driven to vote upon the exclusion 
of the Bible, it will be wise to make a 
bold stand for more instead of less 
ample and decided religious teaching 
than that now given. The opponents 
of the Bible should know that the pre- 
rogative of making demands is not 
theirs alone. 

But there are additional reasons for 
not yielding to this demand for the ex- 
clusion of the Bible. 

(1.) The principle upon which it is 
urged will yet require greater conces- 
sions from religious men. The princi- 
ple, as urged by a portion of its advo- 
cates, is, that the minds of the children 
shall not be influenced in favor of the 
Christian religion by any studies pur- 
sued in the schools. This will end ina 
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censorship of skepticism over the 
schools, and the exclusion, sooner or 
later, of all books, or portions of books, 
that contain allusions to religion. Are 
the Christians of this land ready to sub- 
mit to Atheists the question, whether 
Milton or Motley or Hugh Miller or 
Hitchcock or Mitchel shall be admitted 
to the public schools ? 

(2.) The principle upon which’ the 
demand is made puts the most precious 
rights of the majority into the hands of 
the minority. The majority say they 
wish to have their children taught, not 
only the facts of science, but the facts 
of religion also. They do not insist 
that the children of other men shall be 
taught them ; for they grant that every 
parent has the right, subject to the good 
of the whole, to decide that question. 
But the minority come in, and insist 
that nothing whatever shall be said in 
the schools on the subject of religion ; 
and demand that the Bible shall not 
only not be read by their children, but 
that it shall be a sealed book to all the 
children. This is an absolute invasion 
of the rights of the majority, for which 
there is no reason. Laws can easily 
be enacted which will guard the rights 
of parents in such cases without giving 
to any one the preposterous privilege of 
saying that a book which he wishes his 
child not to read shall be read by no 
child. 

(3-) We object to the removal of the 
Bible because to remove it will be a vig- 
orous blaw at the common-school sys- 
tem. 

It can hardly be doubted, that, should 
all the religious denominations demand 
the overthrow of the system of public 
schools, it would fall. But suppose the 
schools became what some of the agi- 
tators of this scheme desire to make 
them ; suppose they cease wholly to be 
promoters of morality and religion, and 
become hostile to both: does any ohe 
suppose that the religious denomina- 
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tions will long submit to such a use of 
the public money? By,no means. 
Other voices besides those of Catholics 
will say, “ Since the only way to preserve 
both religion and morality is through a 
sounder education of the children, the 
public-school system must be destroyed, 


and the money apportioned, fro rata, to © 


the denominations.” It is not altogether 
a safe experiment on the part of radical 
men to demand the exclusion of the Bi- 
ble, or, on the part of pliable religious 
men, to consent to it; for, if they do, 
not a few will look with far more favor 
than formerly upon the Catholic scheme. 
This, indeed, is the point at which the 
Romanist is aiming. He desires to 
make the schools an offense to Protes- 
tants by depriving them of the Bible and 
every vestige of religion. Shall we be 
caught in such a trap? Shall we be 
stealthily induced to make our schools 
distasteful to ourselves in order that we 
may eventually assist their foes to de- 
stroy them? 

(4.) We object to the removal of the 
Bible because the demand for it seems 
to be one part of a concerted movement 
in favor of Rationalism now going on 
throughout the world. No thoughtful 
man can be blind to the fact, that, of late, 
a formidable attempt has been organized 
to destroy belief in supernaturalism. 
Sustained by the speculations of those 
much overrated philosophers, Darwin 
and Huxley, various writers and 
preachers whose doctrines are atheistic 
have arisen. It is impossible to say 
just how large a portion of this agita- 
tion against the Bible results from the 
efforts of these men ; but probably they 
are its prime movers. We are told, 
that, in the Western cities where these 
discussions have been going forward for 
months, the Catholics have not been 
most prominent. Other men, with dif- 
ferent motives, have led the assault. It 
would not be very creditable to our 
Christian penetration to be found fight- 
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ing on the Devil’s side in a war which 
has lasted for centuries. They who 
love the Bible should study the phases 
of this strife with great care, lest, in 
joining hands with those who would 
banish the Bible from the school, they 
become allies of those who have so 
many times burned it. 

(5.) We object to the exclusion of the 
Bible on account of the effect of such 
exclusion on the general progress of 
Christianity. Many missionaries are 
laboring to build up the kingdom of 
Christ. They draw their teachings 
from the Bible; they endeavor to lead 
men to reverence that book; they af- 
firm that it came from God, and that it 
contains good tidings for every human 
being: but, in an evil hour, the news is 
published to all the world, that the 
American people, with united voice, 
have cast it out of their schools. What 
inferences will be drawn by mankind ? 
Will not the conclusion be inevitable, 
that the American people have decided 
that it is a bad book, and unworthy of 
respect? Perhaps some are ready thus 
to stab the missionaries, and retard 
their work ; but we hope the people at 
large are not. 

Finally, we object to the exclusion of 
the Bible because we are not prepared 
to offer a direct insult to God. The Bi- 
ble stands alone among books. It was 
given with a special design, and is the 
mark of special grace. It is not, then, 
to be placed in the same category with 
other books ; nor is its use or disuse to 
be determined by the same views of ex- 
pediency. Christians may not decide a 
question which so nearly concerns the 
honor of God by the demands of some 
merely human and temporary idea of 
civil government. The grand design of 
the Bible is to convey truths about God 
to sinful men ; and there is no earthly 
principle or maxim or idea that should 
bar that knowledge from them. There 
are, and are to be, millions of minds 
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open to this volume only in the schools ; 
and shall some notion of civil comity, 
doubtful at best, be allowed to thrust 
the Bible back into the face of Deity, 
and say those millions shall not receive 
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it? If the Christian’s God be indeed 
not a myth, we can hardly conceive of 
any method of offering him a graver in- 
sult. 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS, J. D. CHAPLIN, 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE morning of the excursion to 
Iona, or the Holy Isle, rose clear and 
bright. The breakfast was over, the sim- 
ple work of the cottage done, and the 
sheep looked after, by sunrise. All were 
ready to goto meet the steamer at an 
adjacent island a long hour before it was 
to set sail from Oban. Meggie’s heart 
was full of joy and of expectation, 
though she scarcely knew of what. She 
had vague ideas that she was to see 
splendid palaces, castles, and churches, 
all exceeding in magnificence the dwell- 
ing of Mr. Adair and the Kirk of St. 
Andrew’s. She expected, also, to see 
some of these in ruins; they having 
been smitten, as she had heard, for 
the sins of those to whom they belonged 
in the ages gone. But she had formed 
no idea of the wonderful works of Na- 
ture which were soon to be unfolded to 
her as a new leaf in the book of God. 
There is rarely one more ignorant of 
Nature than was poor Meggie ; but few 
are to be found so anxious to learn or 
so ready to appreciate the beautiful and 
noble "works of God. She had seen 
him in the trees whose tops peeped into 
the poor, dull wynd ; she had wondered 
and rejoiced ‘at his handiwork on the 
sea and in the heavens, and also in the 
islands, which, pictured over with rocks 
and pools, graced the waters. She had 
learned to see the finger of God in the 
delicate moss, the carved shell, and 


the pearly pebble. She acknowledged 
the cattle, sheep, and the lambs, on the 
islands, as his creatures, and loved them 
for his sake: so that she, more than the 
wiser ones who discern not his hand, 
was prepared to enjoy what was before 
her that day. 

“There’s but one thing troubles me 
in this sail, Tammas,” she said, as the 
hour drew on for them to cross to the 
large island where they ‘were to take. 
the steamer ; ‘‘ and that’s the fine people 
that will be ’board o’ her. I’m afeard o’ 
all grand-dressed folk ; but I’m afearder 
o’ grand menisters, wi’ white neckcloths 
and big-headed canes, than o’ all 
others.” 

‘Yer not afraid o’ Mr. Adair, surely ? 
and he’s as fine a gentleman as ye’ll see 
in a’ Scotland,” said Tammas. 

“Oo, no! I could never be afeard 0’ 
ane that loved the Lord o’ glory as he 
loves him,” replied Meggie. 

‘And the others are e’en as good, 
child, as himsel’, and would be as tender 
o’ ye as he was, if ye’d been thrown 
into their hands,” said Tammas. 

“I'll ken that, if they speak lovin’ to 
me about my soul and other souls,” re- 
plied Meggie. 

“ But, lassie, it’s doubt if they speak 
to ye or to me either,” said Mistress 
Janet. “They are gentlemen, no mat- 
ter how holy they be: and we’re but 
puir, ignorant bodies, that’s not their 
equals at all; and so we must not be 
looking for any notice fra’ them.” 
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“Puir, ignorant bodies! Wha’s 
that? Surely not ye and Tammas! 
Ye ken a’ the Bible, and a’ the dealin’s 
o’ God wi’ men; and Tammas — weel, 
there’s just not a wiser one livin’ than 
himsel’.” 

When the little party stood with 
others on the dock of the larger island, 
watching the clumsy black steamer as 
she puffed and snorted on. her way 
toward them, Meggie’s eyes were fixed 
on a group of gentlemen, with shawls 
and umbrellas, who stood ready to 
spring on shore to see a rude tower 


which time had spared, and which was — 


once the home of a feudal lord. 

“ There’s ane dear gentleman there,” 
she cried, pulling Tammas’s arm to at- 
tract his attention, “that I just love 
already, he’s so like my ain darlin’ me- 
nister.”” 


“ Ye’re daft, child!” cried Tammas, 


Jooking at a stout gentleman with red 
hair. ‘He looks no mair like Mr. Adair 
than a bullock looks like a deer.” 

Scarcely had Meggie replied, “ The 
ane that’s in my eye has the very same 
dear look as himsel’,” when the party 
sprang ashore from the small boat in 
which they had left the steamer. 

“ Meggie’s right,” whispered Mistress 
Janet. ‘“ The gentleman’s not only like 


Mr. Adair, but he’s just his ain dear- 


sel’. Do no’ gae to him, Meggie ; but 
wait till he gets a look at ye, and then 
he’ll tak’ notice 0’ ye.” 

“Oo, dear! but I might run and do 
for him what wad be the same as giein’ 
him a cup o’ cold water, or like washin’ 
the disciples’ feet.’ Suffer me to bear 
the plaid and the umbrelly after him!” 
cried Meggie. 

Janet smiled, and said, — 

“ Weel, lassie, gae then; but mind ye 
be modest, and speak not till yer spoke 
tog’ 

Mr. Adair had the arm of the gentle- 
man whom Tammas had compared with 
him in so disparaging a manner, and 
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was talking very earnestly with him, 
when Meggie crept up to his side, and 
said in a low tone, — 

“ Wad ye suffer me to bear yer plaid 
and umbrelly, sir, to tak’ the weight o’ 
em aff ye?” 

Without looking at her, he replied, — 

“ Ay, child, if ye are after an honest 
job ;” and passed them to her. And, 
while he continued his conversation, he 
drew a bit of silver from his pocket, and 
handed it to her, thinking her one of the 
poor waifs that are everywhere running 
about for jobs, or offering shells, miner- 
als, or bits of stone, from the ruins. 

“Qo, sir! I wad no’ touch yer siller. 
Sure, sir, ye do no’ ken whaitis! It’s 
mysel,— wee Meggie Forsythe o’ Mc- 
Kenzie’s Wynd, sir.” 

“What? and what’s this yer saying, 
child?” asked Mr. Adair, laying his 
hand on Meggie’s shoulder, and turning 
her about so that he could see her face. 
“Why.! this is one of my dear little 
parishioners here to greet me on these 
strange isles! Why, Meggie, dear 
child! I had not forgotten ye, but meant 
to ask my friend if he knew yer cousin.” 

Meggie’s cheeks grew scarlet, and her 
eyes bright with joy. Mr. Adair took 
her hand in his own, and was about tak- 
ing the shawl and umbrella; when she 
said, — 

“ Please, sir, let me wash the disciples’ 
feet.” 

The gentleman understood her mean- 
ing, and said, — 

“Dear child, I will share the burden 
with you. Give me the umbrella, and 
you may keep my shawl, which is more 
troublesome to me. I’m glad to see 
you, child; but how came you here?” 

Tammas now stepped up and spoke 
to Mr. Adair, telling him that the tall 
old shepherd who was in charge of the 
party which his own minister had gotten 
up for his visitors was his father. 

It was a very happy meeting ; but the 
good manners of his humble friends 
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forbade their occupying the time or the 
attention of the gentlemen. Meggie 
trudged along by the side of “the dear 
menister,”’ who still held her hand in 
his own. 

The “castle” on the island would 
not satisfy Victoria or Eugénie: indeed, 
‘nobody would like to live in it now. It 
was simply a high tower, whose stone 
wall was nine or ten feet thick, with 
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long narrow openings for windows, and 
a contracted stone stair winding round 
the side, by which the upper floors were 
reached. One great fireplace in the low- 
er room had supplied the heat: proba- 
bly one was as much as the old lords 
could find fuel for. This castle was not 
large enough to contain a very strong 
garrison; but that was not of much im- 
portance in the savage times when it was 
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used. They had modes of warfare and 
defense never resorted to in our more 
enlightened time, When the enemy be- 
gan to scale the battlements, if the re- 
tainers within were too few to warrant 


them giving battle, they poured scalding ° 


water Or threw heavy stones down on 
them through an opening like a chim- 
ney, which extended from the gateway 
upward. All these old lords expected 
in that day wasa safe place to hide their 
wives and children in, where their ene- 
mies — for fighting was the main busi- 
ness of those times—could not find 
‘them. The laboring-classes of our day 


have far more comforts than those lords 
of the isles ever dreamed of. 

Once on the steamer, it was not long 
before they entered the Sound of Mull, 
studded with islands, between which 
conflicting currents poured from all di- 
rections, making the passage rough, and 
even dangerous. There were islands of 
rock, from whose hight old feudal ruins 
frowned like grim sentinels keeping 
guard over their rugged homes; and 
other islands, green and sunny, covered 
with the little black short-horned cattle 
with which Rosa Bonheur has made,us 
all acquainted in her pictures. Far off in 
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the distance were other groups of islands, 
and a tall lighthouse, which rose a hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the sea, built of 
solid granite, as a warning to sailors in 
these dangerous waters. 

After entering and tossing for some 
time on the bosom of the Atlantic, our 
tourists reached Staffa, and visited Fin- 
gal’s Cave, one of the most wonderful 
works of Nature in the world. It was no 
easy work to enter the strange, dark cav- 
ern by the little boat which took the pas- 
sengers from the steamer, that could not 
near the island for the rocks. 

Difficult as the gentlemen and ladies 
found it to get a sight of this wondrous 
place, Meggie had a full view of it, and 
went in by Tammas’ guiding and some- 
times carrying her. 

“Oo Tammas!” she cried as she 
stood on the ledge within, and gazed up 
at the Gothic arches, pillars, and aisles 
of yellow, red, cream, and violet color 
stone, and heard the roaring and roll- 
ing of the waves which dashed in an- 
grily at the mouth of the cave, sounding, 
as one visitor has said, “like ten thou- 
sand giants shouting at once,” — “Oo 
Tammas! God is mightier and wonder- 
fuler here than in a’ the earth beside. 
Wha wad no’ tremble before him in a 
place like this? If a’ that scoff at his 
name and his people could only be 
brought here, they wad be forced to fa’ 
at his feet, and adore his majesty. I 
wish every sinner on the earth were 
here, Tammas, and that a’ these menis- 
ters would speak and tell o’ the powere 
and the mercy o’ the Lord, wha made 
the heavens, the earth, and the seas, and 
a’ that in them is.” 

“ Maybe, Meggie ; but we could ne’er 
get a’ the sinners here,” replied Tam- 
mas. 

“Weel: but them that is in a’ready 
might humble themsel’s afore the Lord ; 
and that’s what ye maun do yersel’, 
Tammas. If the whole world o’ sinners 
were here, they could no’ help ye, dear. 
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Ye’d stand just as lone before the Lord, 
whose voice is like the sound o’ these 
many waters, as ye do now, Are ye no’ 
afeard to leave this place, where he is 
showin’ his power, wi’out saying to him, 
as mysel’ said the night that auld Jock 
Sanders died, ‘Be Thou the guide o’ 
my youth’ ?” 

All this was said in a low but implor- 
ing tone, heard only by themselves. 
Tammas seemed awe-stricken by the 
solemn sights and sounds, as well as by 
the earnest appeal from the lips of one 
lately almost a heathen child. He 
bowed his head low, and replied, — 

“ Meggie, fra’ this hour, God helping 
me, I will cease fra’ my ain poor wis- 
dom, which is keeping my proud heart 
fra’ him, and will say as ye did, ‘ Be 
Thou the guide o’ my youth.’ ” 

“Then I’ll just be the happiest lassie 
in a’ the world; and will no’ ask for 
any thing mair than just porritch and 
milk while I live, ’'d be that thankful 
for the gift o’ yer dear soul.” 

The group of ministers and friends 
who were under the guidance of the 
old shepherd stood near Meggie and 
Tammas ; and all round, wherever they 
could get a footing, were the stranger 
tourists who had come also in the 
steamer. There was little said ; for all 
were amazed at the scene before them. 
Meggie felt that it was too great an op- 
portunity to be lost; and, creeping up to 
Mr. Adair, she whispered, — 

“Couldn’t ye preach a few words to 
them, sir, and warn them not to go out 
into the light, and forget God, wha made 
this lovely and fearfu’ place ?” 

“ Meggie, my child,” said Mr. Adair, 
“God is here himself, preaching in a 
louder voice than mine. His voice is 
like the sound of many waters : and he 
says to us, ‘Be still, and know that I 
am God.’” 

When the time which the captain of 
the steamer had allotted for visiting 
Staffa had expired, the tourists took to 
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the small boats ; the steamer lying off to 
avoid the rocks. 

A delightful sail of nine or ten miles, 
still past islands presenting beautiful 
views, brought them to that one island, 
whose history, legends, ruins, and ge- 
ology possess interest for Christians and 
scholars the world over. It was to this 
shore that the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ was brought by Roman Chris- 
tians —a very different church from 
that which now bears the name — when 
all of North Britain lay in heathen dark- 
ness and savage misery. St. Patrick, 
St. Ninian, St. Kentigern, godly mis- 
sionaries, had already brought the gos- 
pel to the Scoto-Irish of the South; but 
it was St. Columba, a descendant from 
the old Irish kings, who had been edu- 
cated by those holy men on his native 
isle, who carried the good news of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ to the North 
Britons. ; 

With a heart full of pity to men and 
of love to God, this good man, with 
twelve friends of like zeal, set sail from 
their own native island in a boat of 
wicker-work covered with hides, and 
landed on Iona, — the very island to- 
ward which our tourists were now sailing. 
The people were then wild barbari- 
ans, ruled by a despotic king, and under 
the influence, spiritually, of Druid 
priests, whose bloody rites have made 
them famous in history. 

The king, when he saw them, ordered 
his gates to be barred against the in- 
truders ; and the people rushed on them 
as if to take their lives. The country 
was then covered with woods and rocks, 
and the mountains on the island were 
infested with wild beasts. The mis- 
sionary could not make himself under- 
stood by the barbarians: so that every 
thing seemed against him, and the work 
almost hopeless. But Columba’s spirit 
was like that of St. Paul: none of these 
things moved him. He succeeded in 
learning their dialect, and then in allay- 
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ing their enmity. He began preaching, 
and teaching them, in a spirit which 
soon overcame the opposition of all. 
God honored his faithful labor. The 
people saw the beauty of his life, and 
strove to follow his example: and it 
was not long before not only these 
islands, but the whole dominion of the 
Picts, was converted to the Christian re- 
ligion; and the love of the people for 
him became greater than their previous 
hatred. 

He now established schools and mon- 
asteries, —the latter answering to our 
theological seminaries; and to these 
the sons of kings and nobles came from 
nearly all the countries of Europe. He 
established more than three hundred 
Christian churches in the region, all of 
which were supplied with godly minis- 
ters from his schools. He wrought a 
wondrous work for Britain, the effects 
of which are seen in the advanced civ- 
ilization and religious pre-eminence 
which she is enjoying to-day. 

Columba died in 599, nearly eighty 
years of age; leaving behind him a 
memory made fragrant by his holy 
deeds and gentle spirit even to us, 
on whom the ends of the earth have 
come. 

In those troublous times, when fierce 
foes did not hesitate to tear men from 
their graves, the kings of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Norway, and France, chose the 
holy soil of Ilona for their last resting- 
place ; and there visitors still stand by 
their graves, as well as by that of 
McDonald, the hero of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Lord of the Isles,” and of the 
four priors of Iona. 

Here are interesting ruins of “The 
Chapel of the Nunnery” and “St. Oran’s 
Chapel,” in plain Norman style, built 
about the twelfth century, after the spir- 
itual glory of the isle had passed away, 
and superstition taken the place of reli- 
gion. Here is an effigy of the prioress 
Anna, and a stone cross eleven feet high, 
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and tombs, on which are carved knights 
in armor with their belts and claymores. 

The “Cathedral of St. Mary” is an 
object of great interest to travelers. 
Within are tombs of many men great 
in their day and sphere, but now for- 
gotten. 

The number of tombs is very great ; 
for it became a fashion to bury there, 
not only because it was regarded as 
holy ground, but also from a superstition, 
that, in the last day, Iona was to be 
favored above all other places. An 
ancient prophecy says, — 

“ Seven years before that awful day, 

When time shall be no more, 

A watery deluge shall sweep o’er 
Hibernia’s mossy shore ; 

The green-clad islet, too, shall sink ; 
While, with the great and good, 

Columba’s happy isle shall rear 
Her towers above the flood.” 


Alas for sinful man, ever prone to 
wander away from God! Six hundred 
years had not passed away since 
Columba landed, bearing the lamp of 
life, before a worldly spirit, scarcely less 
dark than heathenism, was again be- 
clouding those lovely isles. The 
churches, monasteries, and nunneries 
had grown rich, and laymen coveted 
and seized their funds ; while the clergy, 
now rich and lazy, claimed the benefices 
as their own rightful property, which 
they could, and which they did, bequeath 
to their children like houses and lands, 
thus making merchandise of the herit- 
age of God, 

“ Ichabod ” was thenceforth written on 
the door-posts of their sacred edifices ; 
and though they continued to build 
and endow them, and to bury kings and 
knights and chiefs under their altars and 
in their churchyards, it was of no avail. 
God withdrew from them; and to-day 
the holy isle is a desolation, a home for 
the wild cormorant, the owl, and the bat. 
In the time of Queen Margaret, — the 
eleventh century, — the Sabbath was no 
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longer kept, nor the ordinances of the 
Christian Church observed. God, it 
seems, said to them long ago, as to the 
church in Sardis, “ Thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead.” 

But there is life on the little island 
yet: and a few Christians there of an- 
other and better name are striving to 
“strengthen the things that remain ;” 
realizing, that, although religious forms 
and even earthly kingdoms pass away, 
“the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever.” 

There is a tradition that Columba saw 
this desolation with a prophet’s eye be- 
fore he fell on sleep ; and that he also saw 
a bright day afterwards dawning, and 
the King of glory again taking his seat 
on the throne of the isles : — 


“© sacred dome and my beloved abode, 

Whose walls now echo to the praise of 
God! 

The time shall come when lauding monks 
shall cease, 

And lowing herds here occupy their place ; 

But better ages shall thereafter come, 

And praise re-echo through this sacred 
dome.” 


The island is now little like what it 
was in the days of its glory, when, at 
call of the bells, the inhabitants of all 
the isles set forth in their boats to 
worship there. The principal area is 
covered with ruins and grasses ; while 
the modern village consists of forty or 
fifty poor huts occupied by poor people 
who raise a little barley and corn on the 
sandy soil, gather kelp on the shores, 
and pasture black cattle on the hills. 
They are but three or four hundred in 
number; but both the Established 
Church and the Free of Scotland have 
churches and manses, and there isa par- 
ish-school for the children. 

The candlestick has not, after all, 
been removed. The gospel is. still 
preached to the few fishermen and kelp- 
gatherers who inhabit the island. Iona 
should be honored in the Christian 
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world as the spot whence the light of 
life first gleamed over these islands of 
the sea; and, if the time ever comes 


’ when her poor children call for help, it 


should be given with a willing spirit. 
Here is shown the folly of human 
pride, whether that pride be in temporal 
or in spiritual things, in churches, dwell- 
ings, or graves. Ruin is written on the 
cathedrals, the monasteries, and the 
nunneries ; and the graves in which 
proud men demanded burial are now 
undistinguishable from those of hun- 
dreds of the simple inhabitants who for 
twelve centuries have been taking their 
places in the dust among them. The 
tombs and monuments of the great 
have, it is said, disappeared in many 
cases when cottages were to be built or 
repaired ; the well-cut stones consecrated 
to the memory of the dead thus saving 
hard toil to the living. The wisest an- 
tiquarian can not guess at the distinct 
burial-places of the monarchs of the 
four nations who found burial there. 


It was before this island that the 


steamer bearing our party stopped; 
while her passengers took small boats 
to go on shore. 

Meggie had been successful in gain- 
ing possession of the umbrella again ; 
and, with that and the heavy shawl, she 
trudged on close to Mr. Adair’s elbow, 
never speaking unless he first ad- 
dressed her, but listening to every 
word any of the party spoke or read 
from their guide-book. It was little she 
understood of the ancient history or the 
geology of the island; but she under- 
stood fully that heathens, who knew not 
the living God, once walked over the 
ground she was treading, and on it of- 
fered up their fellow-creatures as victims 
on the bloody altars of their false gods. 
She remembered the story Tammas had 
told her of Columba’s holy life and 
blessed labors, and also of the wander- 
ings of the people back to darkness in 
the ages since then. Every stone told 
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a sad story of the idolatry and super- 
stition which had followed the great 
light which he had kindled there: and 
tears filled her eyes ; and sometimes a 
little sob was heard from under the 
straw hat that shaded her face. 

When the ground had all been gone 
over, the ladies took slips of the vines 
growing from the ruins ; and the gentle- 
men gathered stones from the cathedral, 
and grass from the royal graves; and 
then they turned their faces toward the 
boat. But Meggie lingered behind 
them as if unwilling to go, looking back 
wistfully toward the churchyard. 

“ Come, lassie,” said Mistress Janet, 
going back, and attempting, without 
success, to relieve her of the umbrella 
armel plaid, — “come, or ye’ll hinder the 
grand folk; and that wad be a most un- 
becoming thing for humble anes like us 


to do. What are ye lookin’ back for, 
child? There’s not a one left behind 
us? 


Meggie could keep back her grief no 
longer; and, bursting into tears, she 
sobbed out, “Oo, dear! I canna’ bear 
to ha’ a’ them that love the Lord ga aff 
and leave his dear servant, that came in 
the basket-boat wi’ the gospel, behind, 
to lie amang them that afterward 
shamed the gospel, and turned his holy 
churches and schools into evil!” 

Mr. Adair saw that Meggie was in 
trouble ; and, leaving his friends, he re- 
turned to ask what was the matter. 
When Mistress Janet repeated her 
words, he seemed surprised, and said, 
“ But, my dear lassie, only Columba’s 
dust is here ; and even that is precious 
in the sight of the Lord, who will raise 
it up in great glory when he comes the 
second time with all his holy angels.” 

“ But, sir, I’ve heard that kings and 
other such poor earthly creturs some- 
times has their bones raised, and car- 
ried to better places ; and why shouldn’t 
this grand man be as well‘taken care 0’ 
as they ?” 
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“Meggie, the Lord and Master of 
both Columba and ourselves died be- 
tween two thieves, and made his grave 
with the rich in his death. The ser- 
vant can not be greater than his master. 
If Columba could speak from the dust, 
dear child, he would say, ‘Let my dust 
lie on the island I loved and suffered for 
till Jesus come to change the corruptible 
body into his own glorious likeness.’ ” 

Meggie smiled through her tears, and 
said, ‘ Weel, then, I’ll leave him here, if 
ye say so, in the Lord’s hands, hopin’ to 
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meet him when we'll all be at home up 
yonder. But, if ye’ll suffer me, I’d just 
like to run back and leave a kiss on 
his grave.” 

Tears came in Mr. Adair’s own eyes 
now; and he exclaimed, “ Dear, loving 
child! no one knows the spot where 
he is buried but Him who is watching 
over it to raise it up when he shall 
come in his glory to bring his people 
home. See! the boat is waiting for us: 
let us go.” 


JUDAS ISCARIOT, THE APOSTATE. 


BY REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


WE are very apt to cast over the 
characters of the Bible-history a glamour 
which at once destroys the truthfulness 
and the moral meaning of their biogra- 
phies. The good men and women are 
all saints, whose faults we are slow to 
decry, and reluctant to admit. The evil 
men and women are all incarnate fiends, 
whom we rarely recognize as struggling 
at times with a better nature, and with 
holy and helpful influences, and surren- 
dering in spite of them. The fact is, 
however, that sin, like virtue, is always 
a victory, —always follows a battle. A 
man who was wholly insusceptible to 
right influences would hardly be respon- 
sible for yielding himself unreservedly 
to evil ones. It is a false reverence 
which refuses to recognize the nascent 
evil in John, or the nascent virtue in 
Judas Iscariot. 

The common impression concerning 
the character of the latter is certainly 
not justified by his history, We are 
apt to think of him as a man wholly and 
irredeemably bad, from first to last a 
traitor, and awaiting only the opportu- 
nity to consummate his treachery. We 
estimate his character by that monstrous 


making of merchandise of his Lord, and 
the ineffable meanness of the paltry 
price he received. We forget that he 
was one of the Twelve; one of those 
whom Christ chose to be his constant 
companions ; one of those who had for- 
saken all to follow him: one of those 
who had been commissioned by him 
with apostolic authority, and had gone 
forth, clad with superhuman power, to 
preach the coming of the kingdom of 
God, and to “heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils.” 
We forget, that, for over two years, he 
shared a companionship whose purity 
no utterly ignoble soul could have sub- 
mitted to for so long a period; forget, 
too, that bitter remorse which over- 
whelmed him when he witnessed the 
consummation of his crime, —a remorse 
such as would trouble no villain in 
whom conscience had become utterly 
and hopelessly seared. 

And so we forget the moral and the 
meaning of his story; forget, that, in all 
ages of the world, the worst crimes have 
been perpctrated in the name of reli- 
gion; forget, that, in the name and with 
the sanction of religion, the Jews were 
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driven, unoffending, into exile from 
Spain, and the Huguenots from France ; 
forget, that, with the benedictions of 
the Most Holy Father, Gerard ef- 
fected the assassination of William 
of Orange, and Babington attempted 
the assassination of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land; forget that falsehood, fraud, 
forgery, theft, licentiousness, and mur- 
der have all been defended by a mon- 
strous casuistry; forget that Saul of 
Tarsus verily thought he was doing God 
service when he was persecuting the 
Church of Christ even unto strange 
cities ; forget, in a word, that the worst 
and wickedest demon that ever pos- 
sesses the human soul is that of a per- 
verted conscience. 

In fact, so little is the common esti- 
mate of the apostate’s character sanc- 
tioned by the brief glimpses which we 
get of his history, that some scholars 
have gone to the opposite extreme. 
Unable to believe that the paltry thirty 
pieces of silver furnished an adequate 
motive for his betrayal, they have in- 
vented a singular explanation of his in- 
explicable iniquity. They assert that 
he believed to the last in the Messiah- 
ship of Christ ; believed, that, if Jesus 
were driven to extremities, he would as- 
sert his royal prerogatives, and claim 
his throne by some miraculous demon- 
stration. According to this hypothesis, 
Judas betrayed his Master for very 
friendship’s sake. His treachery was 
no sin; only an error of a warped judg- 
ment. He bitterly atoned for it by re- 
turning the price of blood, witnessing 
to the innocence of the accused; and 
finally attesting the genuineness of his 
penitence by his death. The apostate 
is a saint: the traitor is a martyr to his 
own enthusiastic but prejudiced faith, 
This is the portrait which De Quincey 
and Adam Clarke substitute for that of 
a mere sordid wretch who knew no 
higher motive than that of a miserable 
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avarice, and was, from first to last, a 
petty thief. 

Neither seems to me to apprehend 
the true story*of his life. 

The name and birth of Judas Iscariot 
are involved in some uncertainty. The 
most probable derivation of the former 
throws all the light we possess on the 
latter. He is believed to borrow his 
last name, in accordance with a Jewish 
custom, from the hamlet where he was 
born, and to be Judas of Kerioth. This 
Kerioth was a little village of Judza, 
about thirty miles south of Jerusalem. 

Judas, then, would appear to have 
been a Judaan, —the only Judean among 
the Twelve. All the rest seem to have 
been natives of Galilee. The reader 
hardly needs to be reminded of the 
prejudices which separated the Jerusa- 
lemites from the Galileans. The latter 
were inextricably intermixed with Gen- 
tile races by promiscuous marriages. 
They lived on the high road of heathen 
commerce. The caravans which carry 
the poor remnants of the ancient trade 
from east to west still cross the Jordan 
Valley just north of the Sea of Galilee 
on their way to the Mediterranean coast. 
The Judzans, on the other hand, lived 
under the shadow of the walls of the 
Holy City. Their geographical position 
separated them effectually from the rest 
of mankind. All their life centered 
about the temple and its sacred service. 
All their trade, even, depended on the 
great festivals, which, three times a year, 
brought the Jewish population of dis- 
tant districts to the city of Zion to wor- 
ship. All their hopes looked forward to 
the time when Jerusalem should be, as 
Rome had been, the mistress of the 
world. With all their pride and auteur, 
they were thoroughly in earnest. Their 
faith was none the less real that it was 
fanatical. 

Under such influences, Judas —if he 
was indeed Judas of Kerioth—was 
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brought up. He was taught to accord 
to the high priest a reverence like that 
which the devout Romanist accords to 
the pope. He was taught to look upon 
Jerusalem with awe like that with which 
the devout Romanist regards Rome, 
city of sacred relics. He was taught to 
believe that out of the race in whose 
veins the blood of Abraham flowed, out 
of the ‘‘true Church,” founded under 
Moses, and established under David, 
there was and could be no salvation. 
He was taught to believe that salvation 
was not only “of the Jews,” but in and 
to the Jews ; and that the Messiah, long 
promised and long expected, would re- 
store the scepter of his father David 
by bringing under Jewish dominion all 
the races of the earth. 

Such a dream seems to us now a 
fantasy. We must not forget it was no 
fantasy to them; that successively the 
Babylonian, the Persian, the Macedo- 
nian, and the Roman empires had wit- 
nessed, apparently, the possibility of 
making, not of one blood only, but of 
one government and one political organi- 
zation, all nations. The pious Jew ex- 
pected a Messiah who would do for 
Judea what Cyrus had done for Persia, 
Alexander the Great for Macedon, and 
Cesar for Rome. If Judas was a Ju- 
dan, this doubtless was his expecta- 
tion. 

Early in Jesus’ ministry, Judas at- 
tached himself to the Galilean Rabbi. 
Galilean Rabbi only was he to others ; 
but Judas, in common with the other 
apostles, was persuaded that he was the 
hoped-for Messiah. Perhaps he saw 
the miracles which Christ did on his 
first visit to Jerusalem, and was among 
the “many” who ‘believed in his 
name.” Perhaps he was one among 
the “ many of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees ” who came to be baptized of John 
the Baptist, and whom in vain the 
ascetic prophet warned, saying, ‘* Think 
not to say within yourselves we have 
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Abraham to our father.” Like many 
another apostate, his heart really warmed 
toward the new movement. He gave 
himself heartily to it at first. With the 
rest, he preached the glad tidings of the 
Messiah’s advent; with the rest, en- 
forced his teachings by the miracles he 
wrought. 

And yet even then his piety was tinsel, 
not gold. He did not believe in serving 
God for naught. It is mentioned by 
John as a significant fact, that he “ car- 
ried the bag ;” not because there was 
much init. A sorry chance for present 
thieving this treasury afforded, of a 
monarch who knew not where to lay his 
head, had no money to buy bread for 
the famishing on an emergency, nor 
even sufficient to pay the temple tribute 
of half a shekel without resorting to a 
miracle. But he who carries the bag 
when it is empty has the best claim to 
it when it is full. Judas looked to the 
future for his reward: so, indeed, did 
all the disciples. Peter declared that 
they had left all to follow Christ, and 
wanted to know what they should have 
therefor. James and John, according 
to one account, their mother. for them 
according to another, came ‘to Jesus to 
seek the best places in his kingdom, 
which they evidently regarded as close 
at hand. Their following was not, any 
more than ours is, wholly unselfish at 
the first. But, with the Eleven, the fires 
of later trial burned out the dross, and 
left the gold: with Judas it burned out 
the gold, and left the dross. 

There is no doubt that the disciples 
supposed that Jesus came to establish 
a temporal Judaic kingdom. They en- 
tertained this belief up to the very last. 
In vain he warned them that he must 
suffer many things, and through death 
enter into his kingdom. No mere words 
are ever able to dispel an hereditary and 
a national illusion. ‘They understood 
none of these things.” They were, in- 
deed, sorely perplexed by his delay. 
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They did not understand why he re- 
fused the crown in Galilee. They won- 
dered why he wandered in self-exile 
through the Syro-Pheenician coasts. John 
the Baptist, in prison, equally perplexed, 
sent to ask him if he were in truth the 
Messiah, or only his forerunner; but 
that the Messiah was to be, in the more 
literal sense, ‘“‘ King of the Jews,” not one 
of them doubted. 

When, at last, he began to ascend for 
the last time toward Jerusalem, they be- 
lieved the hour of his triumph had 
come. Every thing conspired to add to 
the illusion. He had just raised Laza- 
rus from the dead. The news of this 
miracle preceded him. Everywhere 
throngs attended his path. The, blind 
man begging by the wayside heard of 
the coming of the son of David, and 
besought his blessing. The publicans 
received him as their guest; and his 
condescension in visiting them, while it 
infuriated the priests, added to his pop- 
ularity with the people. The very act 
of such a man as Zaccheus, in giving 
half his goods in largess to the poor, re- 
flected glory on him in whose name and 
to whose honor it was done. When he 
approached the walls of the holy city, 
his caravan became a triumphal proces- 
sion. In their wild enthusiasm, men 
stripped off their garments for him to 
ride upon. The Jerusalemites caught 
the infectious enthusiasm from the Gali- 
leans, and came out to meet the De- 
liverer of the dead. The very children 
of the temple, the choir-boys of the 
altar-service, chanted his praises, to the 
great indignation of the priests. His 
ministry in the temple was one contin- 
ual triumph. Throngs attended him 
wherever he went, and hung with ex- 
cited interest on his words. The priests 
were indeed conspiring against his life ; 
but the very secrecy of their movements 
shows the extent of the popular enthu- 
siasm. They dared do nothing openly, 
“for fear of the people.” 
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Such was the current of popular en- 
thusiasm which Christ deliberately 
turned against himself by his teaching 
on the Tuesday which preceded his ar- 
rest. Up to that time, his popularity 
was boundless. After that time, he 
never entered Jerusalem till he entered 
it on Thursday night with the coils of 
treachery closing around him, and the 
shadow of death hanging over him. 

On that day, in terms which no one 
could mistake, he dispelled the dream 
of an intoxicated people. In language, 
which, eighteen centuries removed from 
the occasion, we still read with awe, he 
denounced the Church whieh Moses es- 
tablished, the priesthood which Moses 
ordained, and, since to most men 
church and religion are one, doubtless, 
to Pharisaic thinking, the religion which 
God had instituted. He declared in 
unmistakable terms that Judaa never 
should be mistress of the world; that 
the vineyard should be taken from the 
Jewish people, and given to other hus- 
bandmen ; that the stone which they re- 
jected should grind them to powder. 
Then, retreating from the city, and sit- 
ting for the last time on the western 
slope of the Mount of Olives, and with 
his disciples overlooking the sacred city, 
with its spires and domes flashing in 
the golden effulgence of the setting sun, 
he declared to them, in language which 
even their hopes could not explain away 
as enigmatical, that, of all its architect- 
ural glory, not one stone should be left 
above another that should not be thrown 
down. He told them of persecutions, 
of sufferings, of exile, of death ; and he 
offered for their courage no other sup- 
port than that which faith borrows from 
the sanctions of the far-off judgment- 
day. 

It was on the night of this Tuesday 
that Judas went to the chief priests. with 
the fatal offer, “ What will ye give me, 
and I will deliver him unto you?” 

He was willing to suffer privations in; 
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the present for promotion in the future, 
but not without hope of reward. He 
had joined the young Church for the 
office which he hoped it would have for 
him in its triumph. He left it when he 
learned that there was to be no triumph 
and no office ; no crown but the mar- 
tyr’s crown. He longed with pious 
hopes for the advent of the kingdom of 
God. He longed with sordid-hopes to 
be prime-minister in that kingdom when 
it came; and, when the hour of trial ar- 
rived, the sordid ambition was too much 
for the evanescent and unheroic piety. 

Nay, is it not possible that a per- 
verted conscience and a superstitious 
reverence added intensity, perhaps also 
malignity, to this ambition? Is it not 
possible that the same feeling which led 
Peter to rebuke Christ for the mere in- 
timation of his crucifixion led Judas to 
betray him when that crucifixion, with 
all the fearful significance with which it 
was invested, was more clearly foretold ? 
Pope Leo X. sincerely desired to reform 
the Roman-Catholic Church, but perse- 
cuted unto death those who persisted in 
reformation despite it. May not Judas 
have sincerely desired a reformation of 
Judaism at the outset, and yet shrunk 
in horror from a reformation which de- 
manded its utter overthrow ? 

That some such commingled motives 
influenced him is indicated by his seem- 
ing repentance and real remorse when 
his treachery had done its work. 

By the Jewish law, every protection 
practicable in that age was thrown 
around the prisoner arrested upon 
charge of a capital offense. It was pro- 
vided, among other things, that any wit- 
ness might offer testimony to the inno- 
cence of the accused, even after convic- 
tion. In sucha case, there should bea 
new trial. A considerable party were 
opposed on principle to capital punish- 
ment in any event. So strong was this 
feeling, that it is said that no execution 
had taken place under Jewish law for 
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many years before the crucifixion. It is 
clear that the condemnation of Christ 
did not accomplish the purpose of the 
traitor. He did not get the reward he 
expected. He expected to be received 
with open arms by the priesthood whom 
he had served so effectively. Having 
used him, they cast him utterly off; how 
contemptuously, let the report of the in- 
terview between him and them witness. 
He was despised and outcast by his new 
associates ; despised and outcast by his 
old ones. A man may be very base, 
and yet have a very sensitive pride. It 
is not impossible that the patience and 
divine dignity of Jesus may have also 
awakened the slumbering conscience of 
the traitor. At all events, he made an 
effort to repair the irreparable wrong. 
I see no reason to doubt that it was sin- 
cere. He returned the money. He at 
the same time offered his testimony that 
Christ was innocent of the crime of 
blasphemy charged against him. He 
had every opportunity of knowing. He 
had been with Jesus from the first. It 
was the duty of the court to receive this 
testimony. They cast it contemptuously 
aside. Justice and law were nothing to 
them. And the traitor, despised alike 
by the companions he had betrayed, and 
by the faction he had served, sought 
refuge from shame and execration in a 
voluntary death. 

Read thus, in the light of contem- 
poraneous history of the expectations 
of the times, and even of the disciples 
themselves, the betrayal of Christ by 
Judas is no mystery of iniquity, but just 
such an iniquity as belongs to human 
nature, — human nature as it was and 
is, not noble, divine, godlike, bat poor, 
base, selfish, ignoble, sinful, wicked. 
Many a man who pronounces the name 
of Judas Iscariot with unutterable loath- 
ing plays in his smaller sphere the same 
shameful part. The apostate apostle 
has not, alas! that pre-eminence in 
wickedness which imagination attributes 
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to him. He who serves Christ for am- 
bition’s sake will be always ready to be- 
tray him at ambition’s command. A 
long array of pious priests and prelates 
is there, with scores of humble follow- 
ers, who, having accepted Christ for the 
henors his Church confers, have be- 
trayed him to make those honors sure. 
This is the very spirit of Jesuitism ; and, 
unfortunately, the spirit of Jesuitism is 
not confined to members of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Piety and worldliness are not so in- 
congruous in practice -as they are in 
theory. There be many that are both 
diligent in business and fervent in spirit, 
but who never serve the Lord. Super- 
Stition and ambition are twins, —Siamese 
twins, I might say ; at all events, insep- 
arable companions. No man doubts 
the sincerity of that Cardinal Pole who 
offered Cranmer and Latimer and 
Rogers, and a host of others, a burnt- 
offering to the Roman Moloch, in the 
days of Bloody Mary; and no one ever 
called in question the implacableness of 
his hate, or the intensity of his personal 
ambition. 

Equally pious and inhuman (pious 
after his fashion) was that other cardinal, 
Lorraine of France. of whom a contempo- 
rary wrote, “He is far from truthful, 
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naturally deceitful and covetous, but 
full of religion.” Charles the First of 
England was as devout as he was false 
and fickle. Mary, Queen of Scots, ut- 
tered with the greatest devotion her 
Pater Nosters and Ave Marias at the 
very time she was plotting the assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth. New-York City 
was never cursed by the presence of a 
more ambitious and unscrupulous poli- 
ticilan than Archbishop Hughes; but 
no one ever called his piety in question. 
I have even known men in Protestant 
communities pass by this poor church 
to unite with this rich and fashionable 
one, because they held it their plain 
duty not to suffer their fervency of spirit 
to get the better of their diligence in 
business. In a word, whoever of Christ’s 
disciples betrays his truth by the lips, 
or crucifies him by the life, plays the 
part of Judas, despite the warning 
which Judas’ example affords. Inevery 
era of the Church, the apostate apostle 
has had a large array of followers. At 
every new commemoration of his sacri- 
fice for sinners, Christ still repeats 
sadly, “ The hand of him that betrayeth 
me is with me on the table.” Well is it 
for each one of us if in sincerity we 
question him, “ Lord, is it I?” 


A LITTLE SAY ABOUT WOMEN. 


BY BARBARA KNOWLES. 


Now-a-DAYS, when a sensitive wo- 
man ventures to speak a word on the 
“Woman Question,” she makes haste to 
define ‘her position, especially if she is 
on the conservative side. That speci- 
fication is hardly necessary, as there 
are few women on the other side to 
whom the adjective used a little before 
would apply. She is careful to say 
nothing ambiguous, and quickly shows 


her colors. So I, at the beginning of 
my “little say,”— which will be very 
desultory, my mind being somewhat of 
that nature, announce that I am, on 
the whole, quite contented with the po-~ 
sition allotted to me in the social scale ; _ 
and that I do not want for myself or my 
fellow-women to intrude into public sta- 
tions, nor to decide who shall fill them. 
But I do want women to be well- 
re 
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informed and sensible, and capable of 
providing for themselves, and to have 
every opportunity for doing it. I want 
them to be worthy of all honor, and 
to receive it. I want them to make 
happy homes for husbands and children 
and themselves; and if they have no 
husbands, and no homes are dependent 
on their good offices, I want them to be 
able to find a career suited:to their 
tastes and their feminine organization. 
And if they have to provide the homes 
as well as make them happy, and must 
furnish food and clothing for the chil- 
dren as well as “nurture and admoni- 
tion” and all sweet influences, I want 
them to have all the sympathy and help 
which Christian hearts and hands can 
give them. 

But what can I do about it? I don’t 
believe these ‘conventions ” and “ par- 
liaments ” will help much ; except, per- 
haps, by keeping woman’s wants before 
the public mind. That is something ; 
for women have wants, if they have not 
rights. For one thing, —and you may 
laugh at me for saying it if you please, — 
they want appreciation. They want to 
have their intellectual power acknowl- 
edged. It is this that sends so many 
who have not any thing else to do, and 
some who have, to the “convention” 
and the “parliament.” I am not going 
to find fault with them for this natural 
desire ; though I think it would be bet- 
ter not to cherish it: I am not sure but 
I have a little of it myself. Perhaps it 
makes part of the mixed motive which 
has put the pen in my hand this after- 
noon. But I do not think frequenting 
these public assemblies, and talking for 
the benefit of newspaper reporters, is 
the most direct or surest way for women 
to gain what they seek. At any rate, 
they have not in these places vindicated 
their claim to any great degree of intel- 
lectual power. They make very flat and 
ranting speeches, only diversified by a 
little occasional smartness. Nothing 
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grand and thrilling has come from them. 
Now, if one-half the time and energy 
expended on these “ pow-wows ” were 
given to solid seli-culture, and the utter- 
ance, through the press, of well-consid- 
ered thoughts, people would begin to 
give them credit for mental ability. It 
is a great pity that women of good 
parts, some of more than ordinary gifts, 
should, through vanity or misjudgment, 
fritter them thus away, to their own loss, 
and the loss, too, of the cause they pro- 
fess to have at heart. For, say what 
you please of man’s injustice, women 
always receive credit for what they do ; 
and so I wish they would take a better 
and more certain way of reaching their 
end by (paradoxical though it may seem) 
giving it up altogether, and exercising 
some of that self-forgetfulness for which 
we have hitherto been so much com- 
mended. In a thousand ways, they 
might gain an influence, and effect a 
revolution in matters of personal and 
household display, of indolence and 
superficialness and _pleasure-seeking, 
and all the innumerable faults —I be- 
lieve I ought to say vices —which 
spring from a false estimate of life, or 
the absence of any idea of responsi- 
bility. In private ways, these reform- 
ers might reach an ever-widening circle ; 
and those who can write with skill and 
power might acquire*such a sway over 
those who read, as to unsettle, and per- 
haps bring to an end, the wrong habits 
of thought and action of the fashionable 
and would-be-fashionable world, and do 
so much towards ushering in the mil- 
lennium. 

No one need think I mean this can all 
be done by mere moral suasion, without 
the help of the Divine Spirit. I know 
very well that it will require a pretty 
strong afflatus to turn these agitators 
into missionaries, and a good deal of 
special grace to make their labors bear 
fruit. But if it should be given, and 
they should prove as successful workers 
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as we could wish, what a glorious 
change would they effect! Women 
having ceased to be frivolous and vain 
and selfish, their abilities would be ap- 
parent; and noble and true Christian 
men would not withhold their admiration 
and their praise. 

Even in this pre-millennial age, we see 
that women of worth and ability are val- 
ued and applaudec, not only by the men 
I have just mentioned, but by those 
whose moral qualities do not entitle 
them to be included in so select a class ; 
and we may be sure, that, the more the 
numbers of such women increase, the 
more will women in general be honored. 

And although purblind fellow-mértals 
might not acknowledge, or even recog- 
nize, the instruments of the change, 
who would pine for human appreciation 
for whom is waiting the plaudit of the 
Judge and Saviour, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant”? 

But I am afraid my ambitious sisters 
will not listen to the Divine Spirit, and 
then, certainly, not to me. They will 
continue to seek their own ends in their 
own way, and will reap their own re- 
ward, — not that which they are striving 
for, but that which is the inevitable 
harvest of self-seeking, — disappoint- 
ment and unrest. 

I had no thought, when I began, of 
entering upon a crusade for the reform 
of the reformers ; but, about this mat- 
ter of appreciation, \et me explain my- 
self. No one gains much, or any thing 
even, by whining over the dull percep- 
tions of those who are unable to see, 
or will not admit that they see, the ex- 
cellences and capabilities of those thus 
complaining. Indeed, these grumblers 
are apt to have less claim on the good 
opinion of others than they imagine. 
Persons of real merit and ability are, for 
the most part, too busy working out the 
problems of life to have time for much 
thought about the estimate made of 
them by their fellow-workers; and so 
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we find that the best women, and I 
think I make no mistake in adding the 
ablest, are not forward to complain that 
they do not get their deserts. Never- 
theless, there is a peculiarity in the cir- 
cumstances of most women which ex- 
poses them to be rated, intellectually, 
lower than they should be. 

Not to take up at all the question of 
the equality of their mental powers with 
those of men, I would, however, assert, — 
what I have the charity to believe very 
few men will deny, — that women are 
included in the genus described by the 
sacred poet as but “a little lower than 
the angels,” and therefore certainly en- 
dowed with no mean measure of mind. 
Neither are we left to mere inference on 
this point; for women in all classes and 
conditions show every day much intel- 
lectual ability in the performance of du- 
ties almost exclusively their own, and 
not seldom in the utterances of their 
social intercourse. 

The peculiarity of circumstances to 
which I refer is, that they are shut out 
in a great measure, by their special 
work, from exercising their minds in 
those directions which would make 
mental ability apparent. Few men 
have given enough attention to the de- 
tails of women’s activities to perceive 
the demand which they make upon the 
higher powers of mind, —reason, judg- 
ment, comparison, reflection, decision, 
firmness, versatility, pliability; in a 
word, all those faculties which go to 
make administrative power. The order- 
ing of a household brings into play the 
same faculties which are required in 
governing a state. But men seldom 
think of this ; and so women fail to get 
the credit which more attentive obser- 
vation would grant to them. I speak — 
any one of sense will see —of the 
great majority of women. Many who 
have had large advantages for culture, 
and some whose advantages have been 
small and few, have put it out of the 
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power of every candid man to question 
the possibilities of the feminine mind. 
That these are only made exceptions by 
favoring opportunities I fully believe, 
and that the average mind of women 
bears the same proportion as the aver- 
age mind of men to their highest de- 
velopments respectively. 

A quite extended education for 
women has so long been advocated and 
practiced in Christian countries, that we 
are apt to forget for how many ages they 
were kept in ignorance of all things 
which contributed to the intellectual life 
of men. But, when we recall this, we 
shall not be slow to notice that the habit 
of thinking women ignorant, formed 
when they really were so, has not yet 
been entirely shaken off. And so we 
find —do we not ?—that men are apt 
to be supercilious and arrogant toward 
women. In a thousand different ways, 
they show a slight or a great contempt 
for women’s knowledge, and power of 
thought ; some of those ways quite out 
of character in beings “crowned” by 
their Creatur “with glory and honor” 
toward those who share these high 
marks of divine favor. For instance: 
what woman has not often had her timid 
questions for information on subjects 
which she has had no opportunity for 
studying met by an open or covert sneer 
at her ignorance ?—and this not by 
coarse and brutal men, but by those 
whose natures are kind, and their man- 
ners usually courteous. Again: do not 
men often assume that women do not 
know, and so ridicule them for offering 
an opinion without being really abie to 
judge whether the opinion is not worth 
considering? These are little things, 
occurring in the home-life, not often 
manifested to mere acquaintances, 
though sometimes even to them by men 
who are not careful to observe the 
courtesies of society. So small too, of 
such trivial importance, is each separate 
act,— an expression of countenance, a 
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slighting epithet, a satirical smile, — 
that it is not easy to describe it, and 
seems almost unworthy to be mentioned. 
But so really repressing to mental de- 
velopment are these slight indications 
of contempt, and so annoying and hu- 
miliating to women of sensibility, that 
they may perhaps be pardoned for some 
degree of gratitude to Mr. Mill for tak- 
ing up the cudgel in their behalf, al- 
though not ready to accept all his radi- 
cal conclusions. 

This unfair, not to say unkind, treat- 
ment, may also help us to exercise a 
little forbearance in our condemnation 
of those agitators among ourselves who 
seemeto think there is no way of defend- 
ing women but by turning them into men, 

The drift of these charges is to show 
that men are in some measure responsi- 
ble for the modern outcry against the 
“subjection of women;” and that the 
most effective reply will be, not counter 
accusations and outcries, but an ingenu- 
ous acknowledgment of the intelligence 
and mental capabilities of women. I 
doubt whether there is a woman in the 
civilized world who does not feel in her 
inmost heart that there is a substratum 
of truth underlying the arguments of the 
revolutionists. And it is this truth 
which gives an aspect of plausibility to 
their reasoning, and some real strength 
to the position where they have drawn 
up their forces. Let this rock be re- 
moved from under them, and they will 
soon be swallowed in the quicksands. 
Give us — the loyal band who believe in 
the divine order and arrangement, and 
accept them as full of happiness and hon- 
or for us —the power to deny the charges 


made against you of injustice and op- 


pression, and we will defy the army of 
infidel reformers. True appreciation and 
generous treatment of women will remove 
them from the false and unnatural atti- 
tude of enemies fighting for their rights 
to the true and proper one of friends 
and helpmeets loving and beloved. 
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THE EVANGELICAL LEADERS OF GERMANY. 


BY REV. W. L. GAGE, 


OF Tholuck I have already written 
quite fully ; for, at one time and another, 
I have seen much more of him than of 
any other of the men whose names are 
high in the German roll of honor, I 
have walked and talked with him by the 
hour, and seen him in all his many 
moods. Other men I have also seen, 
but in glimpses as it were; and so, in 
describing them, I can hope to do little 
but give my reader glimpses. 

While spending a few weeks at Halle, 
I ran once in a while into the lecture- 
room of Julius Miiller, the famous author 
of the celebrated work on Sin. Miiller 
shares with Tholuck the honors of the- 
ology in Halle. But, in the city, the lat- 
ter bears off the lion’s share: for Tholuck 
is the University preacher, and so is well 
known to the people at large; but Miil- 
ler is professor simply, and has no 
claims on popular recognition. How 
well I remember finding my way up the 
broad staircase of the University to his 
lecture-room! It was much smaller than 
Tholuck’s, and accommodated not more 
than a hundred. Miiller has a gravity 
and dignity of manner which are pecu- 
liarly his own. His form is moderately 
stout, his head round and full (of course 
full, but punning not allowed on these 
pages); and in his ample forehead one 
needs no special gift of imagination to 
see the marks of a richly-dowered mind. 
His style is massive and clear; deep 
enough, yet not obscure. I remember, 
that, when I was in Halle, he was 
“reading,” as they term it, on pastoral 
duties ;-and his instructions seemed to 
me more like those of an American 
professor than those of any German 
whom I ever heard. A class of some 
fifty used to hear him; and they evi- 
dently regarded him with very great re- 
spect and affection. He was then said 


to be suffering from an incurable disease 
of the brain, and was unable to produce 
new lectures: so he confined himself to 
the old ones ; and no one asked for any 
thing better. It was then that one of 
the large book-publishing houses of 
Germany approached him with the offer 
of an unheard-of price for the copy- 
right of his works. The price, as I 
heard it, was thirty thousand thalers, 
or about twenty-five thousand dollars 
currency. It was said tobe a trying 
time for Dr. Miiller. Should he sell his 
copyright, and with his diseased brain 
cut off from himself the chance of using 
his lectures in the future, and try to live 
on his twenty-five thousand dollars ? 
or should he retain his lectures, and 
continue to read them year after year, 
making them available in drawing class 
after class of students to him? He 
chose the latter course; but the joy of 
the whole is, that he has measurably re- 
covered, and is now able to produce 
fresh stores. May the Lord long spare 
him! 

Over at the pleasant little city of Bonn 
lives a man whom all Americans feel an 
interest in. Well, that is a little strong, 
I admit: nor would it be quite safe to 


say all intelligent Americans ; but, 
surely, a good many Americans. That 


is Prof. Lange, whose name is attached 
to the great commentary which Prof. 
Schaff is editing, and Mr. Scribner pub- 
lishing. Not called Lange as we should 
pronounce the word, but Lahng-y, two 
syllables ; the g being sounded in the 
first. An exceedingly fair and ruddy 
man, looking even-tempered and sunny, 
and as if his dinners agreed with him. 
In Bonn, he is not accounted one of the 
wonders of the world by any means. 
He draws a fair number of auditors to 
his lectures, some forty or fifty, and 
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reads in a clear and tolerably lively man- 
ner. This is about all that can be 
claimed for almost the best of these 
great professors ; for of what we should 
call “ smartness ” and intellectual stimu- 
lus they have the most meager supply. 
Lange is a tremendous worker; and no 
man of his years in Germany has rolled 
up a bigger pile of octavos behind him 
than has he: for he is still in active life, 
by no means an old man yet, still active 
and vigorous. He is a man of great re- 
sources ; and my constant use this season 
of his notes on Matthew (which he edits 
personally) has impressed me greatly 
with his depth and acuteness. He lives 
in one of the most charming places in the 
world, — the village-city of Bonn, which 
is almost a suburb of London, so filled is 
one quarter of it with English residents. 

Oh, how well do I remember the gi- 
gantic peak of Drachenfels, rising al- 
most a thousand feet above the Rhine, 
as one stands at Bonn, and looks up the 
storied river, — the Drachenfels, or 
Dragon-Rock, with its tooth-like frag- 


ment of the castle gnawing into the 


clouds which overhang it! And then to 
the west, on the other side of the river, 
was the sunny and peaceful slope of the 
Godesberg (God’s mountain), with its 
lofty tower so perfectly preserved, — one 
of the finest monuments of the middle-age 
architecture. And then to the north, 
down the Rhine, how grandly does the 
great Cologne Cathedral loom up seven- 
teen miles away, as one stands at Bonn, 
and admires its imposing proportions ! 
And then Bonn itself, Beethoven’s birth- 
place, so old, so quaint, so picturesque ! 
its suburban quarter roomy, airy, and 
park-like; its within-wall precincts so 
stunted, crowded, and close! It was the 
first place where I really 72ved in Ger- 
many: and so I love it well; and it is 
transfigured in my memory. 

Among the men with whom I be- 
came specially acquainted at Bonn was 
Prof. Perthes, who may certainly be 
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styled, without exaggeration, one of the 
evangelical leaders of Germany. He 
has since died; but his name is yet 
fresh in the love of his countrymen. 
He was the son of Frederic and Caro- 
line Perthes, whose career has delighted 
thousands in Germany, England, and 
America. 

Their son, the professor at Bonn, was 
also their biographer ; and how well he 
has done his work, those who have read 
his fascinating volumes know full well. 
He has himself long been a man of 
mark and strength. Full of a noble 
purity, and of a spirit of the loftiest 
patriotism, end also entirely consecrated 
to the God of his father and mother, he 
has for many years sat on a watch-tower, 
and poured out pamphlet after pam- 
phlet, which have fallen upon the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen, and 
awakened them to lofty thoughts and 
hopes. He has been cut off in middle 
life, when, in truth, his best days seemed 
yet tocome. How well I remember his 
serious, earnest way, so different from 
his energetic vivacity, and giving me 
so good an insight into his mother’s 
deep spirituality! He told me that he 
was in the constant reception of letters 
from every part of the world, thanking 
him for his Life of his parents, and es- 
pecially for that of his mother. My 
own first call at his house was for the 
purpose of seeing a portrait, were there 
one in existence, of Caroline Perthes. 
There was none excepting one taken in 
her younger years. How well I remem- 
ber that pure, gentle, sweet face, shining 
with the brightness of twenty-four 
years! To me it was worth going to 
Germany to see, so deeply had her life 
and character taken hold of me in my 
younger years. 

Another great man of Bonn was Prof. 
Mendelssohn, son of the eminent com- 
poser. He was the intimate friend of 
Perthes ; and they two might often be 
seen walking together in the still sum- 
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mer-evening hours. Mendelssohn used 
to remind me of Prof. William Russell, 
the elocutionist ; and his silver-white 
hair, his clear, finely-trained, and reso- 
nant voice, his large intelligence, and 
his Christian influence, always brought 
back to me the white-haired teacher so 
well known in Massachusetts. He wel- 
comed me freely to his home; and, 
among other things, our talk often 
turned on Felix Mendelssohn. He was 
very intimate with them when he was in 
the flesh ; and they love and revere his 
memory. It sometimes happens, that 
the more we learn of a great man, and 
the nearer we approach to his home- 
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circle, the more clearly we see his fail- 
ings, and are compelled to abate some- 
thing of our enthusiasm. But Prof. 
Mendelssohn and his good wife both 
told me that their cousin was a man 
without a flaw ; that, the nearer they ap- 
proached to him, the more were they 
struck with his remarkable character. 
Mendelssohn’s deep piety, his affection- 
ateness, his purity, his enthusiasm for 
all that is good, above all, his Christian 
faith, are known to all who read his Let- 
ters ; but I was greatly gratified to have 
all these qualities confirmed by those 
who stood so near to hint, and knew 
him so well. 


“THOU SHALT CALL ME, MY FATHER.” 


BY MRS. GRACE W. HINSDALE, 


My troubled soul in God believes, 

And gains through faith its deepest calm: 
Fast to his love my spirit cleaves, 

And trusts alone his mighty arm. 


I am his child ; he speaks to me; 
There is no gloom when he is near: 
His loving smile I can not see ; 
But in my soul his voice I hear. 


The Saviour trod his lonely way, 
Looking to God for peace and rest : 
His Father’s smile made darkness day, 
And soothed the griefs which filled his breast. 


There’s something grand in trusting God, 
On slumbering waves or raging seas ; 
*Midst hours of joy, beneath the rod, 
My praise shall rise on every breeze. 


I am not here to roam the earth, 
An orphaned one, in loneliness. 

God seeks his child ; he knows my birth ; 
And he alone my soul can bless. 


His sympathy is all I need, 

Though loving friends my spirit cheer : 
My strength is but a breaking reed : 

Yet he’s my God; why should I fear? 


Bravely I’ll wait for peace and light 
When trials grieve and shadows fall ; 

1’)! walk by faith, and not by sight; 
And God shall be my al! in all. 


And through the vale, so damp and cold, 
God shall support me with his peace ; 

Then to his heart his child he’ll fold, 
And bid e’en Death his prey release. 


A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEc. 4. 

To-NIGHT Sammy came trudging 
home ; and glad enough we were to see 
him. I was taken by surprise when his 
round rosy face and stout figure ap- 
peared in the kitchen ; for I never knew 
him to come in so quietly before. He 
was glad to be at home, I was sure, from 
the heartiness with which he kissed me, 
and the affectionate way in which he 
greeted Davy. But he was wonderfully 
sober and quiet, and seemed not much 
inclined to talk about his visit until after 
he had done supper and finished his 
evening work with David. Then, feel- 
ing himself fairly at home once more, 
he was led on to give us a full account 
of what he had seen. He had had a 
pleasant visit, he said. Not ‘only his 
brothers, but his uncle, had been very 
kind to him; and the city had proved 
quite as full of interest as he had ex- 
pected. He had been taken into a 
great many different kind of shops, and 
down upon the wharves, and on board 
the ships. He had seen a great deal to 
amuse and delight him, and gave us the 
full description of it all; but his quiet 
manner still surprised us. Instead of 
a loud, extravagant way of talking, 
such as he was often accustomed to 
use, his voice was low, and his expres- 
sions moderate; and, where once he 
would have laughed uproariously, he 
showed his pleasure now only by a 
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quiet smile. And there was a thought- 
ful and awakened look upon his usually 
merry, careless face. 

I watched him as he sat talking, and 
was puzzled to account for the change. 
But I believe one little glimpse of the 
world of activity outside of this quiet 
place has brought home to him the seri- 
ousness of life. It has shown him 
something of the responsibility which 
manhood is to bring. For the first time, 
he begins to understand how much 
earnestness and thoughtfulness are ne- 
essary to the right conduct of life ; and 
for the first time, too, he has begun to 
think with seriousness upon his choice 
of an occupation. 

“ And what did you see going on that 
you would like to learn, Sammy?” I 
said to him at last. 

He shook his head. 
mother,” he said. 

“What! not among all the shops and 
mills ?” 

“No, mother. Jacob can live in the 
city, where the pleasantest thing they 
can talk about is their business; and 
where they are so driving and keen from 
morning till night ; and where, if a man 
lifts his eyes up from his work, he can 
only look out into a little dirty back-yard 
or muddy street: for he thinks all the 
time of his business; and it is like a 
game to him, in which he thinks he’s 
sure to win. And Isaac can bear it 
because he’s used to it, and because he 


* Nothing there, 
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likes to help Jacob and to see how 
much he can do, I suppose, mother, 
some men enjoy just seeing how much 
they can be worth. I don’t mean how 
much money they can earn, but how — 
how * — 

“ How useful they can be to the world 
and to their friends,” I suggested. 

“Yes, that’s it. Well, I guess that’s 
what Ikey likes ; though he does not say 
much about it But I'm not as good as 
he; and I couldn’t be shut up in one of 
those tiresome shops, with nothing but 
my werk to think of, and not get into 
dreadiul scrapes for want of better fun. 
And I told Jacob so; and he believed 
me, though he was provoked at me, and 
said I would come howhe not a bit 
nearer earning my own living, and get- 
ting on in the world, than I went away. 
Well, I was sorry, mother; but I could 
not help it, I would have gone in a 
big ship that was starting tor China, 
though they told me every thing to 
make me think I should not like it, if it 
had not been for you. But what | 
learned about being a seaman, though 
it didn’t frighten me as Jakey thought 
it would, made me see what good rea- 
son you would have to feel badly if I 
went: so I gave it up of my own ac 
cord,” 

Well, I think it was a noble thing of 
him for my sake to give up so quietly 
the only employment that attracted him, 
though he talks about it so simply. 

* And sa, mother,” he continued, “I 
bade the boys good-by this afternoon, 
and came away without kaowing any 
better what to do this winter than I did 
before I went. The walk seemed pretty 
leng and tiresome without company ; 
and I was glad whea | got to Barton, 
and felt that I was somewhere near 
home again, 1 t was almost sunset then, 
T went along, comparing the houses and 
the church to those big ones | had seen 
in the city, and thinking | liked these a 
great deal better; and thinking, too, 
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hew glad I was that James was _ here, 
and not as far off yet as that ugly col- 


lege in Hampton ; and almost wishing, 


that, since there seemed no trade for me, 
I had tried harder to study, so that, per- 
haps, I might have kept along with. him. 
By and by I got through the town, and 
as far along as Mr. Harmer’s black- 
smith-shop. 

“ There was a bright fire in the forge ; 
and he was there shoeing a great gray 
horse. I stopped to look ; and, while I 
stood there, it suddenly came into my 
mind that this would be the very place 
where I should like to work. You see, 
the big door always stands open there, 
even almost all winter; and you can see 
eut of it clear over the meadows and 
farms to the river. And, in summer, 
there’s plenty of air, and the big trees 
make it pleasant; and, in winter, there’s 
a chance for enough sunshine and 
hearty work to keep one’s blood. stir- 
ring. And there’s no smell there but 
that of the furnace and the iren; and, 
when the wind comes up from the 
woods and over the clover-fields, it 
blows even that all away. Bah, moth- 
er! if you could imagine the smells in 
some of the shops | went into, — the 
smells of old rags and old leather and 
grease! Why, a man could never draw 
a full breath without feeling as if he was 
poisoning himself. 

“And then I knew I should like a 
blacksmith’s work, mother. I never see 
one pounding on the anvil but I feel 
as if I'd like to get hold of the hammer 
myself, and bring down some tremen- 
dous thwacks just to try what | could 
do.” 

We all laughed. He spoke with such 
an energy, one could see that force 
enough would have been thrown into 
those blows, to be sure. 

“Weil, I'm strong, and I'd like to 
work on something strong,” he contin- 
ued gravely, “I like that noise and 
clatter, though James never could bear 
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to stand and listen to it. It sounds to 
me as if something worth while was be- 
ing done. I like Mr. Harmer too. He 
isn’t always talking and blustering, like 
some folks; but, when he says any 
thing, be sure it is something worth say- 
’ ing. In his shop, too, there’s always 
somebody stopping in to get work done ; 
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to have done without asking you, moth- 
er. I walked into the shop, and asked 
Mr. Harmer if he would take me for an 
apprentice.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He was surprised, I guess; for he 
didn’t say any thing for a minute, only 
looked at me: and finally he asked me 
how I came to think of 
that. Sol told him I’d 
been down to Hampton 
looking fora trade, and 
couldn’t find any that I 


and one hears the news, and gets some- 
thing pleasant to think of. In the city, 
they are in such a hurry to make money, 
that I don’t believe they talk of any 
thing but what will help on that. But, 
down there at Mr. Harmer’s, they talk 
about the neighborhood, and the country, 
and the sermon, and the crops, and all 
kind of things ; and I like to hear ’em. 
“And so, when the horse was shod, 
and his owner rode off with him, I did 
something that I don’t know as I ought 


thought I should like 
halfas wellas his Then 
he said he had never 
\ had any one to help him 
in his business yet. But 
I told him, that, if he 
had to work everynight 
so late, he needed some 
one. He said that was 
true, and asked me how 
old I was, and said I 
hada pretty good figure 
for a blacksmith ; and 
finally told me to go 
home, and that he 
would think about it, 
and, if he wanted me, 
would come and see my 
mother. If you don’t 
want me to be a smith, 
mother, you will have a 
chance to say so then.” 
But I was pleased 
with Samuel’s - story. 
I thought he had made his decision in a 
very manly and sensible way. It made 
him very happy that we all, Elias and 
James and I, commended his choice, and 
cordially hoped Mr. Harmer would agree 
to take him. He will then be employed 
not far from home, and be, I can not but 
think, under better influences, and ex- 
posed to fewer temptations, than if he had 
remained with his brothers. If the ar- 
rangement can really be made for him, 
I shall be very contented and thankful. 


A MOTHER’S STORY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Dec. 16. 

I HAVE been down to the village to 
attend the lecture preparatory to the 
communion-service. Our minister had 
these words for his text: “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” It comforted me 
to hear him persuading us of the truth 
of them. Yet IJ, of all the world, should 
not need such persuasion, — 1, who have 
been so many times helped, so many 
times sustained and guided. 

I saw Hannah Day as I came out of 
church. How sweet and intelligent her 
face is! Yet, though it is so young and 
fair, it has a little of that anxious look 
that her mother’s used to wear, and that 
I suspect is upon mine. ‘Many women 
show it; not so often those who have 
husbands and fathers to help guide their 
households, and bear the chief respon- 
sibility, but those who stand, in a great 
degree, alone in their cares. But it 
would not be so if we had but a stronger 
faith. Is not the heavenly Father ours 
by many special promises ? 

_Iasked Hannah to come and see me; 
for these winter-days are very lonely. 
We miss Sammy, now that he has gone 
to live with Mr. Harmer, exceedingly. 
We could not estimate how great was 
the inspiration in the house of such 
vigorous life and spirits as his, until 
they were removed. Some one lately 
called him a “breezy fellow;” and I 
think the expression was a good one. 
His coming-in is always something 
like a breath of the fresh north-west 
wind. 

I notice, now that Iam so much alone, 
a tendency of my thoughts to run too 
much toward the future. I am all the 
while planning how to work, and how to 
save, for those of my sons who will not 
be so soon able to forward their own af- 
fairs, —to help Elias get more land, and 
James and David to get through school 
and college. Too much striving in a di- 
rection foward which I naturally tend will 


» turn a good ambition into a temptation; 
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and I may become parsimonious and 
unduly eager and anxious in my work, 
trying to accomplish more than the day 
will suffice for, and so _ neglecting 
thought and prayer, and my duty to my 
neighbor. 

JAN. 10, 1808. 

I have received this week a long let- 
ter from Isaac, telling me how their new 
shop is in order, and they have begun 
business in it with every prospect of 
success. Nevertheless, their parting 
with their uncle troubles him, because, 
notwithstanding the coolness between 
Jacob and the old man, both the boys 
had become useful to him ;*and, now he 
is in years and with failing health, their de- 
parture inconveniences and grieves him. 
But he never really tried to make the 
relations between himself and the boys 


any thing more than those common be- 


tween master and workman; and yet I 
am very sorry. I wish Jacob had been 
contented to stay with him at any sacri- 
fice for a few years. ’ 

But they have many friends in the 
city, they say; and their prospects look 
well in every respect except for the talk 
of war that is abroad in all the States. 
War would break up our trade to the 
West-India islands, and along the coast, 
perhaps, and so shut up the most im- 
portant markets the boys could have. 
And so Isaac seems to reflect his broth- 
er’s feeling when he deprecates a re- 
course to arms to settle the difficulty 
with Great Britain. He thinks it could 
be done by peaceful compact, if the 
people would only be patient ; and says 
merchants hope, that, if the people of 
the seaport and trading States, most in- 
terested, will only make strong enough 
show of opposition, the talk of war will 
die away. I should almost be afraid to 
read this letter to Sammy, who, when- 
ever he comes home, tells what he has 
heard of politics at the shop during the 
week, and grows very indignant as he 
tells of the wrongs of the sailors, with 
whom he has so much sympathy. James 
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and David agree with him; and they 
hold enthusiastic war-talks around our 
fire on Saturday nights, which, I am 
afraid, would displease some of our 
Federalist neighbors very much. Elias 
and I try to moderate the boys’ zeal by 
telling them how much harder fighting 
is than talking, and how much better dis- 
cussion is than bloodshed, and argument 
than victory. But James is the only 
one who is quite willing to give our 
arguments a thoughtful or patient hear- 
ing. 
Fes. 8. 

Miss Leah Ross has been to see me 
to-day, and has told me all the gossip 
of the neighborhood, and especially 
about a grand sleighing-party among 
the young people; some of whom went, 
she says, without the knowledge or con- 
sent of their parents, to the tavern in 
East Barton, where they had a supper 
and adance. And it was reported that 
some of the young men drank too much 
liquor. And then she wondered that I 
had not heard about it, since it was said 
that my Samuel was among the number 
of those who went. And she advised 
me, if that was true, to warn him 
agajnst the company ot such a wild set ; 
for he was young and lively, and might 
be led into mischief. I said it was not 
likely that Samuel went, because he had 
no horse and sleigh ; but, if he had done 
so, he would probably tell me the next 
time he came home: and, if there had 
been any thing wrong in the excursion, 
I would certainly give him such caution 
as he needed. 

But I could not help telling her that 
I thought we were often more suspicious 
of the amusements of’ young people 
than was necessary; and that, in re- 
proving their gayety, we must be very 
careful to distinguish between that part 
of it which was wrong and indecorous 
and that part which was perfectly inno- 
cent and healthy, unless we wanted our 
correction to lose weight, and be alto- 
gether rejected and despised. And as 
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for the drinking, it distressed me to hear 
of that ; but I could not help reminding 
Miss Leah that most who were blamed 
for that fault were such as had seen 
liquor upon their table at home, and 
handed about in the field, from their 
childhood up; such as had seen their 
fathers — called good and respected 
men, perhaps — habitually depending 
upon strong drink, and joking over their 
bondage as if it were a light thing. I 
asked how we could expect such to look 
upon intemperance as ruinous and crim- 
inal. 

She acknowledged that excuse for 
them with many a sigh and groan. I 
think I was perverse; for her very 
agreement with me then vexed me; 
and I said to myself, that I wished she 
had a more hopeful temperament, and 
were more disposed to discover the 
things that are cheering and promising 
in this village, and not the things that 
are wrong and threaten mischief. For 
she is very sociable, and goes about so 
much from house to house, she ought to 
make her conversation soothing and 
encouraging, instead of irritating and 
depressing as it is so often. And yet 
she is a well-meaning woman, and very 
zealous for the welfare of the Church. 

But, since she has been gone, I have 
felt troubled about Samuel. Such an 
excursion would present great attrac- 
tions to him, and no doubt he could 
have seen no harm in it. There need 
not have been any. But I can not bear 
to think he should be familiarized with 
the sight of intemperance among his 
young companions. I hope it is not 
true that he was there. I have thought 
my boys safe from the temptations of 
strong drink, because their father hated 
it, and would never have it in the house. 
But perhaps I have flattered myself too 
much about this. The will of man is 
often proved weak when we least expect 
to find it so. Against this, sin, as 
against every other, the grace of God is 
the only sure defense. 


A MOTHER’S STORY. 


Fes. 9. 

I have been talking with Sammy 
about the sleigh-ride. Frank as he is, 
Iam afraid I should not have learned 
about it if it had not been for Miss Leah, 
because he owns the party was not such 

.a one as I could have approved. So 
perhaps I wronged her in saying her 
conversation did more harm than good. 
If all persons hid from us the faults and 
mistakes of those we love, we might be 
unable to do for them the service they 
most need. 

Sammy said he was innocent in ac- 
cepting the invitation to join the sleigh- 
ride, not thinking there could be any 
harm in doing so. But he asked James 
to go, who refused on account of his 
lessons, and advised his brother not to 
go either. But Sammy, having been 
steadily at work for so many weeks, 
longed for the fun ; and his master was 
willing to lend him his horse and sleigh. 
He was younger than most of the com- 
pany, but none the less ready, when ex- 
cited with merriment, to join in any 
thing wild and extravagant that was pro- 
posed. And he acknowledges that they 
were a very noisy party, and conducted 
themselves in a very censurable manner. 
Many of them did drink too much: but 
Sammy said I need never fear he would 
do that ; for not the coldest night that 
ever blew could reconcile him to the 
taste and smell of strong drink. 

But, in spite of all connected with the 
excursion which he was ashamed to re- 
member, he owned that he had enjoyed 
it exceedingly, and should like to go 
upon another. 

Well, I can not expect it would be 
otherwise with one so fond of merry 
company and out-door sports. I can 
not hope he will kill such an inclination, 
or always deny it. And what can I do? 
That the gayety of the young society 
about him should be safe, and such that 
good people could approve of it, it is 
not so necessary that it should be 
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changed in its manifestations as that 
the characters of those who partake in 
it should be improved; that they should 
be more refined, more self-controlled, 
and afraid of excess. To make such a 
reform in the whole neighborhood for 
my son’s sake would be impossible ; 
but he is to be an active member in it, , 
and I can at least try to begin the re- 
form with him. So I tried to explain to 
him something of this. I tried to show 
him how his influence must tend to re- 
move pleasure out of dangerous ground, 
and make it such that he might reach it 
freely, without détriment to: his charac- 
ter or reputation, — such that his brother 
James and every other young person of 
refinement and Christian principle could 
enjoy it with him. I told him that I 
could not lay any commands upon him 
about going here or going there: they 
might be hard, perhaps almost impossi- 
ble, for him to keep. But, wherever he 
did go, I asked him if he would not try 
to make his conduct such as it would be 
if James were with him; if he would 
not enjoy what was innocent, and dis- 
countenance what was wrong and un- 
seemly, so that those who were with 
him would feel his company a check 
upon them in riotous or wicked beha- 
vior. I can not but-hope that such an 
idea will be more influential with him 
than if I had debarred him from certain 
particular pleasures or associates. The 
thought that his defense is in himself, 
and not in his circumstances and com- 
pany, suits his sturdy, self-reliant nature. 

But, sturdy as it is, it will not be able 
unassisted to win the victory over the 
world ; and so I did not fail to tell him, 
and to urge him to seek the grace and 
guidance of his heavenly Father. Poor 
Sammy !—his heart has many a weak 
place, where passion or pride or appetite 
may break through and sweep all before 
them. How can he stand unless his 
eyes are opened to see his need, and the 
Source of strength? 


VACATION AT GRANDMA’S. 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH, 


Ir is a pity that every child in the 
world can not have such a delightful 
place to spend their summers as Grand- 
ma Griswold’s was. At least, Harry 
and Kitty and little Tot thought so; for 
it seemed to them that no other spot on 
earth could possibly combine so many 
attractions as this self-same Sunny 
Cove, 

The place was thus named, because, 
just at this point on the coast, the shore 
made a sudden curve inland for several 
miles like a deep loop, forming a large, 
sheltered bay, on one side of which Mr. 
Griswold’s place was situated. A long, 
low island of sand, thinly covered with 
beach-grass, and dotted here and there 
with stunted bayberry-bushes, stretched 
across the mouth of the bay, and pro- 
tected it still more; so that the wild 
winds of the sea lost their fierceness 
before they reached Mr. Griswold’s 
house, and the great waves were bro- 
ken into harmless wavelets before they 
lapped the sunny, western shore of the 
bay. 

Mrs. May had written to her sister 
that she would like each of the children 
to have a short task, or a little useful 
occupation, each day; but, when Aunt 
Carrie proposed it to the children, they 
quite disapproved of the idea. 

“Tell you what,” said Harry, ‘* vaca- 
tion is vacation,” 

“Yes,” said Kitty; “but then, if 
mamma wants us to have a lesson” — 
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‘Tisn’t fair!” broke in Harry. “1 
don’t: know but what it’s wrong too. 
Seems to me to have lessons in holi- 
days is just like playing marbles on 
Sunday.” 

“Oh! if it is a matter of conscience, 
Harry,” said Aunt Carrie, laughing, 
“we will say no more about it. Have 
your own way for a few days, and then 
we'll talk it over again.” 

Before the end of the third day, how- 
ever, Aunt Carrie found Kitty in the 
house, quietly reading ; and it was not 
long before Harry came in too, lookipg 
quite discontented and weary, and ask- 
ing what he should do next to amuse 
himself. 

“Why, go and play, of course,” said 
his aunt. 

“I’ve played every thing I can think 
of,” returned Harry. 

“Well, think of some more plays, and 
play those.” 

“T can’t think of another one. I’ve 
turned lots of somersets in the hay- 
mow ; and I’ve shooed the ducks into 
the pond three times ; and I’ve pitched 
stones at the turkeys; and I’ve sat on 
the top of the pig-pen, and seen the 
pigs eat; and I’ve blown soap-bubbles 
in the kitchen ; and I’ve been up in the 
cherry-tree, and stuffed all the cherries 
I can hold; and I can’t think what to 
do next. Tell us a story, Aunt Carrie.” 

*T will,” she answered with a smile ; 
“but it will be a very short story with a 
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very long moral about Harry May and 
his sister, — how they thought the best 
way to amuse themselves was to do 
nothing, and the true way to be happy 
was to be useless. You dear children! 
don’t you know that mere zd/eness is as 
far removed from true, health-giving 
play as it is from work? Our amuse- 
ments are far more amusing when they 
‘have some method in them; and our 
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pleasures are ten times as pleasing if 
they combine a little improvement with 
them.” 

“O auntie!” said Harry in dismay, 
* J don’t call that play at all.” 

“ What is play ?” asked his aunt. 

“Why, I don’t know. Flying kites, 
and sailing boats, and playing ball and 
marbles and things, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Aunt Carrie. “I 
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call every one of those excellent plays : 
but ‘ pitching stones’ at timid turkeys, 
and ‘shooing ducks,’ is rather aimless 
sport; and as for watching the pigs 
feeding for so long, I think it would 
have been only fair to invite them, in 
return, to look at you when you went up 
in the cherry-tree.” 

Kitty laughed; and Harry made a 
queer little face, and his eyes twinkled, 
though he would not give up his side of 
the argument yet. 

“Then I suppose you mean,” he said, 

VoL. Iv. 36 


“that we must always have some big 
reason when we play, do you, auntie ?” 

“No: certainly not always. Babies, 
for instance, live a most aimless life as 
far as ‘big reasons’ go. They eat and 
sleep and laugh, and suck their fat 
thumbs, and wink their wondering eyes, 
and then begin and eat and sleep, and 
so on, all over again. By the time they 
are two or three years old, do you think 
they are satisfied to suck their thumbs 
and wink? Nota bit ofit. They want 
to patter about on their little feet, and 
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push open boxes, and peer into baskets, 
and pull things to pieces to see how 
they are made, and pat every thing with 
their fingers to see whether it’s hot or 
cold, or hard or soft. When they geta 
little older (like Tot, for instance, who is 
the busiest little woman I know), it takes 
something more to content them. I 
think Tot is never idle a minute. She 
is looking at pictures, or reading little 
stories, or asking questions, or man- 
aging her dollies, or fussing with her 
patchwork, or sweeping up the floor, or 
cutting out papers, all the time.” 

“ But playing doll and cutting out pa- 
pers are nothing but little girl musses,” 
said Harry. “JZ wouldn’t be hired to 
sit and do it half an hour for a six- 
pence.” 

“Of course not: neither will Tot 
care about it when she is older. You 
see, our muscles and our minds are 
growing all the time, strengthening and 
developing; and the older we grow, the 
more reason and the more meaning 
there must be, both in our work and in 
our play, to really satisfy us. Tell me 
now truly, Harry, —for I know you're 
honest, if you are such a rattlety-bang 
boy, —have you been quite as happy 
as you expected to be these last few 
days? 

“Well, to tell the truth, as true as I 
live, I have — not.” 

“T wish you would try a different 
plan for a few days.” 

* All right,” said Harry. 
it. Will you, Kit?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Kitty: “of 
course I will. I’m sure Aunt Carrie’s 
way is the best: and, besides, I think 7 
should feel happier to have a little lesson 
every morning, as mamma said ; not be- 
cause I like the lesson, but because it 
makes me feel as if I should choke in 
my throat every single time that I think 
we're not doing what mamma said; and 
she’s so dear, and so far away !” 

The next morning, therefore, soon 
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after breakfast, while the dew was still 
lying heavy upon the grass, Aunt Carrie 
gave the children each a lesson. Tot 
read and spelled; Kitty read, and stud- 
ied geography ; and Harry recited some 
of his tables, and read two chapters in 
Parley’s ‘“ Universal History,” about 
which Aunt Carrie afterward asked him 
questions. In less than an hour, the 
tasks were over. 

“Holloa!” said Harry, jumping up. 
“Just in time! There goes Sophy to 
feed the chickens !_ Come on, Kit!” 

“I propose,” said his aunt, “ that you 
and Kitty feed them yourselves, instead 
of looking on while Sophy does it. 
How would you like to take care of 
them? You have only to mix the meal 
thoroughly with water, and scatter it to 
them three times a day.” 

“Oh, splendid!” said Kitty. 
love little chickens dearly !” 

“So do. I!” exclaimed Harry. 
“We'll do it. We won’t forget.” And 
then away they both scampered. 

They soon overtook Sophy, and, tell- 
ing her of Aunt Carrie’s permission, re- 
lieved her of the pan of food, and ran 
to the chicken-yard. All the grown-up 
poultry were in a yard by themselves ; 
and Kitty’s and Harry’s charge con- 
sisted of half a dozen prudent old 
mother-hens, with their funny, lively lit- 
tle broods. In almost every coop, there 
were some chickens that Kitty liked 
best, and others that Harry preferred: 
so they divided them, and each tried to 
feed and pet their own. But the chick- 
ens had no idea of belonging to either 
Kitty or Harry, and ran in and out 
among themselves so quickly, and ate 
so fast, and hopped so suddenly, and 
were so nimble, so spry, and so “ every- 
where in a minute,” as Harry said, 
“that there was no telling which were 
whose.” 

“TH tell you what we'll do,” said 
Kitty. “We'll put a chalk-mark on 
mine.” 
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“ Chalk won’t stay put half a second,” 
said Harry. 

“Then suppose we tie different col- 
ored worsteds on their legs. That will 
stay on; and we shall always know 
them apart.” 

“Hurrah for you, Kit! That’s a 
good idea. You run and get some, and 
Ill be catching them.” 

Kitty ran off for the worsted, and 
presently came back with a beautiful 
skein of blue, and another of pink. 
Then they divided the chickens again ; 
and Harry tied blue on the left legs of 
his, and Kitty pink on the left legs: of 
hers. 

“Don’t they look lovely and gay?” 
exclaimed Kitty. 

“Jolly as sixty!” returned Harry, as 
the little creatures ran away with 
their bright streamers flying. 

“You must call yours Blueys; and 
I'll call mine Pinkies,” said Kitty. 

“ All right! Hurrah for the Pinkies 
and Blueys! Now they shall have 
some worms for keeping so still;” and 
Harry drew out of his pocket a tangled 
ball of angle-worms dug for bait the day 
before, and threw them to the chickens. 
“JT guess they won’t turn up their noses 
at that,” he added. ‘Chickens aren’t 
so particular as fish.” 

Then they went back to Aunt Carrie, 
and found her on the end of the long 
piazza near the kitchen-wing, with a 
great pan of peas on the settee, and 
three little white china bowls standing 
by. 

“Would you like to shell the peas for 
dinner?” she asked; “or is that too 
much like work ?” 

“No, it did not seem like work to the 
children? so they sat down around the 
big pan, and shelled away with nimble 
fingers till the pods were empty, and 
the three bowls nearly full of peas. 

“ Now will you come with me to the 
garden?” asked their aunt. ‘You 
know, I’m very fond of flowers; and I 
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generally spend an hour among them 
every morning, either tying and trim- 
ming them, or cutting flowers for the 
vases, or directing Peter about their 
care. If Uncle Ben will give you each 
a little piece of ground, I should be de- 
lighted to have your company every 
morning ; and you could each work in 
your own little plot while I’m attending 
to mine.” 

This plan was much approved of too; 
and they all went to the garden togeth- 
er. They found Uncle Ben there; and 
he gladly divided off three small por- 
tions of ground for them., Aunt Carrie 
found three trowels and a small rake 
and hoe in the tool-house ; and the chil- 
dren went to work in good earnest. 
Uncle Ben helped Tot, because she was 
the smallest ; and Aunt Carrie sat on the 
garden-bench with her sewing, giving 
advice, whenever it was needed, to the 
others. 

“ Oh, dear, dear!” said Kitty: “‘how 
lovely this is! «It makes me think of 
Harry and Dick in ‘ Original Poems.’ 
You know about them, don’t you, auntie ? 

‘When Harry and Dick had been striving 

to please, 
Their father, to whom it was known, 

Made two little gardens, and stocked 

. them with trees, 
And gave one to each for his own, 


Harry thanked his papa, and with rake, 
hoe, and spade, 
Directly began his employ ; 
And soon such a neat little garden was 
made, 
That he panted with labor and joy. 

“Well, what was the end of it?” 
asked Uncle Ben. 

“Oh! it was a splendid garden. 
French beans began to shoot ; and the 
gooseberry-bushes, even while green, 
foretold him a plenty of fruit.” 

“ And Dick’s the same, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no! Dick’s had nothing in it but 
rank weeds and tall nettles, and slugs 


and snails: for, you see, Harry rose 
: 
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early and worked hard, while indolent 
Dick lay snoring.” 

“He ought to have shut his inane 
said Tot. 

“Pshaw, Tot!” said Harry, laugh- 
ing: “¢ha¢ isn’t the point. The thing 
is, one worked hard, and had good 
things to pay for it; and the other was 
lazy, and got nothing.” 

“That is just about what happens in 
this world always,” said Uncle Ben. 
“ Our actions, little and big, bring their 
own fruits. Don’t you remember that 
verse, Harry, that says, ‘ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ 
not only in the garden and the field, 
but also in his daily life? If you, dear 
children, could learn the connection be- 
tween actions and their consequences, 
and could always remember that very 
great results often spring from little 
causes, it would teach you to think 
carefully of what you do, and how it 
may result ; and that would be a lesson 
worth a whole year’s schooling.” 

“But I suppose children like us, that 
don’t know much,” said Kitty, “could 
not do or say what would bring either 
great harm or good.” 

“Tm not sure of that,” said her 
uncle. “Don’t you know that ‘tall 
oaks from little acorns grow, great 
streams from little sources flow’? And 
is there not a saying written by the 
wise king, that ‘even a child is known 
by his doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be right’ ?” 

“Yes: mamma taught me that; but 
I didn’t think it meant all our little 
words and little doings.” 

“Our ‘little words and little doings’ 
are so many /ittle causes, dear; and 
every one has its own little result, either 
good or bad. But I think Uncle Ben 
has moralized enough for a summer 
morning. You and Harry must watch 
for yourselves, and you will find many 
little results and consequences of your 
words and deeds that probably you 
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never thought of before. In the mean 
time, let’s finish our gardening ; and then 
for a sail.” 

“T’ve almost done,” said Harry. 
“ Aunt. Carrie told me to tie up this 
gladiolus; and then I’m _ through. 
There ! that’s tied.” 

* But you mustn’t leave it so,” said 
Uncle Ben: “that'll never do.” 

“Why not?” asked Harry in sur- 
prise. 

“ Don’t you see why?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Well, never mind. Leave it so; 
and. if, in a few weeks’ time, it helps to 
illustrate my little lecture about the sure 
results of littke causes, I shall consider 
the flower well sacrificed.” 

Harry did not understand how it was 
wrong, but was quite anxious to alter it. 
The truth is, the stalk was bound to the 
stake so tightly, that not half sap enough 
to nourish the top could possibly 
squeeze through under the string. 

“ No,” said his uncle: “leave it so; 
and, while we are about it, we might as 
well try some more experiments. By 
and by, when our little causes have had 
time to work, we will have an examina- 
tion-day,—a day of lessons without 
books, —and see what results have been 
reached.” 

So saying, Uncle Ben led the way to 
a mass of shrubbery at the back of the 
garden, and, stooping down, peeled the 
bark from a young tree quite around it, 
leaving a belt of bare wood an inch or 
two broad. 

“That’s queer!” said Harry. 
is it for?” 

“Part of your lesson, young man,” 
answered his uncle, smiling. -“ Now 
come to the corn-patch.” : 

The young ears were just beginning 
to form ; and Uncle Ben carefully opened 
the green husk of one, made two gashes 
with his knife the full length of the little 
ear, and then very skillfully closed the 
huskagain. After that, he thrust a stake 
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in the ground close by, so as to tell that 
stalk of corn from the others. 

“T think this is queerer yet,” said 
Kitty. “Is this part of the lesson with- 
out books ?” 

Ves? 

“ like these lessons,” said Harry, 
flourishing round a sharp-pointed stick 
that he carried in his hands, and spear- 
ing it into the ground every two minutes. 
“They beat Miss Clark’s all to pieces.” 
And with that he made.a violent thrust ; 
and his stick, by accident, pierced en- 
tirely through a young water-melon. 

“Tm glad you like them,” said his 
uncle ; “ forthat’s anotherofthem. We 
will mark that melon.” 

““ Holloa !” said Harry, quite penitent, 
but still flourishing the stick: “that’s 
too bad! Guess I'll keep it off the 
ground now.” But, as he swung it 
around sideways, it came in contact with 
a high stalk of lettuce that had gone to 
seed, cut the stalk, and scattered the 
hundreds of seeds on the ground. 

“ Another lesson,” said Uncle Ben 
coolly. ‘“ We'll remember this spot.” 

“ Another, is it?” said Harry, draw- 
ing in his breath, and shrinking into 
his clothes as much as possible. “I 
daren’t stir, for fear of stepping into an- 
other lesson somewhere. Carry me out 
of this on your back, Uncle Ben.” 

“ Never mind,” said his uncle, laugh- 
ing. “The more of such lessons, the 
better. Here we are at the garden-gate ; 
and now let every one do as he likes till 
dinner, and after dinner we'll have a 
sail.” 

The days passed like so many happy 
dreams under Aunt Carrie’s new ar- 
rangement ; and, when the tasks and the 
gardening were over, the children en- 
joyed with tenfold zest the amusements 
and pursuits that were more purely rec- 
reative. It would be almost impossible 
to tell all they found to do during those 
long, warm, beautiful summer - days. 
Sometimes they sat in the shade, and 
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wove daisy-chains; sometimes they 
waded in the brook with their bare feet ; 
sometimes they carried armfuls of the 
sweet, fresh hay to the sheepfold at 
dusk, and fed the lambs. In truth; they 
were just as happy as healthy, merry, 
obedient children ought to be in a 
lovely place in the glorious season of 
flowers and fruits and sunshine; and 
one day Aunt Carrie wrote some verses 
about them, which she called 


THE CHILDREN’S MIDSUMMER-RHYME. 


The children were blithe in the linden 


shade, * 
And they gathered the manifold daisies 
white : 
Bouquets and wreaths of the flowers they 
made, 
And braided them in with their tresses 
bright. 


Oh © daisies must bloom, 
And children must play ; 
For warm is the sun, 
And sweet is the hay, 
And the swallows are all a-flight. 


The children were wading the brooklet’s 
bed, 
And their dear little feet were as white 
as the sand: 
They laughed as the wavelets onward sped, 
And gathered their garments with careful 
hand, 
Oh! brooks must ripple, 
And children must laugh ; 
And the summer-day 
Ts too short by half 
Where the swaying rushes stand. 


The children were feeding the lambs in the 
fold 
With new-mown grass as the shadows 
grew long ; 
The lambs were leaping with joy untold; 
And the children were singing a glad, 
Sweet song. 
Oh! children must sing, 
And lambs must leap ; 
For, when life is young, 
Its fountains are deep, 
And the innocent fear no wrong. 
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The children were kneeling by mother’s 
chair, 
And their prayers went floating up into 
heaven ; 


For the stars were alight in the quiet air, 
And the boon of the night to the earth 
was given. 
Oh! children must pray, 
As the stars must shine ; 
For children and stars 
Are His work divine 
Who guides them both day and even. 


“Oh, dear!” said Kitty when Aunt 
Carrie read her the verses; “that’s as 
nice and sweet as grown people’s poetry. 
Do send it to mamma, Aunt Carrie, so 
that she can know what a lovely time 
we are having.” 

Aunt Carrie sent the verses ; and Mrs. 
May was greatly pleased with them. 
When she answered the letter, Aunt 
Carrie’s big envelope was found to con- 
tain two plainly-written notes for Kitty 
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and Harry, and a little letter all printed 
out for Tot. They were dear little letters, 
full of motherly words of love and‘ ad- 
vice ; and Harry’s contained, besides, a 
piece of news that rejoiced his heart. 
Miss Clark had gone away on a journey, 
and had decided not to re-open school 
till the last of September, instead of the 
middle. 

“Hurrah!” said Harry: “the more 
time for the chickens to get fat.” 

“And for the gardens to grow,” 
added Kitty. 

“ And for me to stay to mine grand- 
ma’s, and take a ’mense long visit,” 
chimed in Tot. 

“ And the more time for me to suc- 
ceed with my little experiments,” said 
Uncle Ben. 

But how Uncle Ben’s experiments 
ended, and what he taught im his lessons 
without books, we shall not find out till 
by and by. 


ARTHUR’S BIRTHDAY-PARTY; OR, THE WREATH OF 
IMMORTELLES. 


*“ MAMMA, is little Madeline almost 
ready?” said Aunt Louise, coming into 
the room where a bright-eyed little girl, 
not quite three years old, was sitting on 
her mother’s lap; while her nurse, 

' Matilda, carefully curled the beautiful 
golden-brown curls that hung around 
her neck. Little Madeline was cer- 
tainly very patient while this was going 
on; fora child who dearly loves to run 
and play usually finds it difficult to sit 
still on such occasions. But I think one 
reason was, that she was sitting in her 
mamma’s lap. At length, she was 
ready, —her little white dress, with 
blue sash and sleeve-ribbons, nicely ar- 
ranged; and she looked (so her aunt 
thought) the very picture of a lovely 
child. ; 

Just then, grandpapa’s voice was 


heard calling, “The carriages are 
ready! where is my little lady?” How 
glad Madeline was zow that she had 
been a good girl while she was being 
dressed! For sometimes this was not 
the case; and poor Matilda was sadly 
delayed by her efforts to keep the little 
girl quiet while dressing her. But to- 
day all was pleasant and bright like the 
lovely weather, which seemed to have 
come purposely for Cousin Arthur’s 
birthday-party ; for they were to take a 
drive of ten miles or more to Elmwood, 
where the party was to be. Grandpapa 
and grandmamma, with Aunt Mabel, 
rode in one carriage: in the other were 
mamma and Aunt Louise, with little 
Madeline and Matilda. 

The road lay through a beautiful 


country, winding up and down over hill 


him Auntie had 2 beautiful set of pic 
tures Dlustratine “The Pilerim’s Pres 
ress,” of which Arthar had always 
been foad since he had known how to 
read, and, indeed, lone before. For she 
well remembered how Arther had 
beszed her again and agzim to read 
from this, his favorite book. before he 
was ald enouch to é2/é plainly; so that 
his aunt thought he coald not possibly 
understand what she read, though she 
made the laneuace as simple for him 
as she could: bat he seemed to find a 
wonderful charm im Estesine to the 
qaziat old story, aad im seeime the 
Strange pictures that adereed his moth- 
ers copy. So Aunt Louise was quite 

- apni 00 cata ceg 
ble. * 

“But what can J give Anther, 
mamma?™ said Madeline. ae 
Sani eden: bon epaatvens 
sa iiebanten Snipa Seana 
der ews twoiier ; when saddenly a bright 
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theught occurred to Aunt Louise, who, 
2s she looked down among the flowers 
and grasses that screw by the roadside, 
Saw “immortelles,” or “everlastine-fiow- 
ers.” growing there also in abundance. 

“Ob! E will tell you. Madeline dar- 
leg. what we can do. Charles, stop the 
horses, and we will gather some flow- 
ers.” Matilda sprang forward to assist 
Annt Louise ;-and together they soon 
collected 2 larze supply of the soft, 
white. tufted flowers, which they took 
inte the carriage. Grandpapa’s carriage 
meanwhile drove by. the party within it 
wondering bow Aunt Louise found time 
to stop for fiewers just now : but, you 
ttle girl should. have a present to give 
to Arthur from her “own seff,” as she 
said. Se ammiie’s busy fingers were 
soon employed in making a wreath, 
which, whem completed, was full, round, 
her hands with delicht when it was fin- 
ished. and, throwing her arms round 
auntie’s neck, kissed her, saying, “ Now 
Lean give this to Arthur my em se/f; 
can’t L auntie?” 

“Yes. dear; you shall give it to him: 
and you can say, if you like, ‘ Arthur, 
this is for you. with my love’ ” 

While they were speaking, they came 
im sight of the river which rums through 
the town next that m which Elmwood 
was. There were three or fow lrge 
stones, almost large enough to be called 
rocks, which were reflected in the clear 
Surface of the river so distinctly, that 
ene could scarcely distinguish the real 
reck from its counterpart below. Ona 
large smooth rock in the middle of the 
Fiver sat three or four turtles, sunning 
themselves im.the bright August after- 
neon. Now, mamma: knew that they 
were near Elmwood, and gave her little 
girl many charges to be good. and to try 
to do all that ber mamm: wished: 
“For,” said she, there will be many 
other little giris and boys at the party ; 
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and I hope that my little girl will be a 
pleasure and a comfort to all.” 

“Dl try, mamma,” said Madeline ; 
and she kept her promise. 

Soon the carriages entered the drive 
leading to Elmwood, half-way down 
which they were met by a little boy, who 
clapped his hands when he saw the 
carriages approaching. This was Ar- 
thur, who had been eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of grandpapa and all the dear 
friends from Ashmont; having told his 
mamma he was sure ¢/ey would come 
to his party, even if no one else came. 

It was well that his grandparents, 
aunts, and little cousin were the first 
guests on the occasion ; for Arthur had 


many presents to show them from his. 


father, mother, and little brothers, and 
had time also to enjoy the pretty things 
which they brought him. While he 
was looking at them, his little friends 
began to arrive,— five cousins in one 
party, and many other children from 
the neighborhood. Little Madeline’s 
wreath, which had been waiting for a 
white ribbon to tie it, was now per- 
fect ; and she ran forward with it to Ar- 
thur, trying to repeat the little mes- 
sage which auntie had given her in the 
carriage. She remembered a part of -it, 
as you will see; for she said, ‘‘ Arthur, 
this for my love;”’ which, of course, 
made the children laugh: and Madeline 
laughed too; for she thought she had 
said it very nicely. Arthur thought, as 
she gave him the wreath, that she 
looked like a beautiful little fairy; for 
her golden-brown curls fell over her 
shoulders, while her large dark eyes 
were dancing and sparkling with pieas- 
ure. 

Aunt Mabel now proposed various 
games, which kept the children amused 
and happy for a long time; until at 
length, being tired of these, they pro- 
posed looking at Arthur’s birthday-pres- 
ents. All were examined and admired 
in turn by the merry group, until little 
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Alice Moreton, lifting the wreath of 
“jimmortelles ” from the table where it 
lay, said, — 

“Oh, see the lovely soft white flow- 
ersi!?? 

The children gathered about her to 
look at it: while Arthur eagerly ex- 
plained that ¢ese flowers would not fade 
like other flowers ; for auntie told him so. 
Which last remark sent the children in 
groups to Aunt Louise, asking where 
the immortelles were found, and whether 
she would not some time make just such 
a wreath for Alice, Charlie, Harry, and 
a half-dozen others. 

“Would each of you like a wreath 
that will zever fade ?” said Aunt Louise. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! so much!” was 
the reply. 

“Well, I am no fairy to give you 
flowers that will never fade; but even 
the youngest of you may begin, here 
and now, to gather them for himself,” 
said she. 

“Oh, tell us how, where /” said a 
dozen little voices all at once. 

“Who can tell ze the meaning of the 
name ‘zmortelle,’ which belongs to 
these pretty flowers ?” ; 

“Immortal,” “undying,” “ everlast- 
ing,” came promptly from two or three 
of the older children, who had mingled 
in the group while the conversation with 
the little ones was going on. 

“Yes, you have given the meaning 
of the word; and do you know, dear 
children, in whose garden grow the 
flowers that zever die? All of you who 
love the dear Saviour can wear in your 
hearts and on your brows the unfading 
wreath of perfect beauty. Every loving 
act that flows from this same. love of 
Jesus zz the heart is a blossom from the 


heavenly garden, which, though gathered 


here, shall brighten with new charms as 
time passes. Perhaps you will think 
the instance which I am about to give 
you a very /i#t/e thing ; but zo flower in 
the everlasting wreath is too humble 
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for the Lord to smile upon and cherish, 
since it draws its life from him. When 
I saw a little boy, who had been long 
and patiently awaiting his time for a ride 
in George’s goat-cart, cheerfully give up 
his turn, when it came, to one younger 
than himself, saying as he did so, 
* Willie is little, and can not wait as well 
as J can,’ I thought, ‘ This dear child is 
beginning to find and to gather the flow- 
ers that will not fade.” Do you under- 
standme now?” - 

A meaning smile from a group of 
happy faces assured her that they did ; 
and as the children ran to the lane, 
where the patient goat stood waiting in 
the harness, Aunt Louise saw one of 
the older boys carefully lift little Made- 
line into the goat-cart, and then walk 
beside her, holding the reins, while 
George allowed Arthur, as an especial 
favor, to guide the goat. 

Many more and greater instances. oc- 
curred, in which the children found op- 
portunity for gathering “immortelles ” 
that afternoon: and I am sure that their 
play was not less enjoyed after this new 
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thought had been blended with the 
fun and frolic; for it is a fact, that 
if any child, younger or older, will but 
try to make some one else happy, it 
does surely make himself happier at the 
same time. 

So Arthur’s birthday-party was ended 
at last; and the various aunts, cousins, 
and friends, young and old, drove away 
to their several homes. Little Madeline 
was so tired, that she fell asleep on the 
way home, but awoke in time to see the 
lights in “ grandpapa’s house ” as they 
drove up the hill toward Ashmont. 

“And what became of the wreath of 
‘immortelles’?”  _ 7 

When Arthur went to bed that night, 
he hung it around the neck of a white 
angel, with folded hands, that stood 
upon the table in his room. He said 
little about it: but I think it gave him 
some happy thoughts; for long after- 
ward I saw the angel with bowed head, 
and the wreath of everlasting flowers 
around its neck, just where Arthur 
placed it on the evening of his birthday. 

H.R. T. 


HELEN BRIGHAM’S LESSON. 


HELEN BRIGHAM laid down her 
work with a sigh, closed her eyes, and 
pressed her hand to her aching fore- 
head. It was only for a moment; and 
she took up the delicate rose-colored silk 
again, over which her skillful fingers were 
gracefully arranging an elaborate trim- 
ming of rich point-lace. It was trying 
work to her aching eyes and weary back ; 
and she longed for one little half-hour in 
some cool, dark, quiet place where she 
might ves¢. But it could not be; and 
there was no other way for her than to 
work steadily on in the glare of the sun- 
light, and the confusion of voices, and 
the loud shrill notes of the canary, which, 
swinging in its bright little cage in the 
window, fluttered and trilled and whis- 
tled in an ecstasy of delight. 


Helen was sitting in the nursery of 
one of the New-York palaces in Fifth 
Avenue, —a large, airy front-room in 
the third story. Her table in the corner 
was piled with patterns and fashion- 
plates, and all the myriad things that 
follow in the wake of a dressmaker ; 
while the rest of the room was occu- 
pied by four noisy children, and a 
French governess, who tried in vain, in 
her broken English, to keep them quiet. 

There had been an unusual stir all 
the morning in the street below. There 
seemed to be a perpetual going in and 
out at the house directly opposite, — 
carriages driving back and forth, andmen 
with mysterious parcels, and baskets of 
brilliant flowers, rushing hurriedly up 
and down the steps. As the clock struck 
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eleven, two colored waiters came out 
with a roll of rich carpeting, which they 
spread carefully from the door to the 
street over the dusty pavement; and 
a magnificent barouche with a pair of 
dashing grays drove up to the house, 
The door opened: a light, graceful 
figure in a snowy cloud of floating lace 
and lustrous satin glided down the steps 
on the arm ofan elderly gentléman, evi- 
dently her father, and entered the car- 
riage; and, as it moved slowly away, 
another drove up, and another, and an- 
other, in rapid succession, each instant- 
ly filled with ladies bright and fair, and 
superbly dressed: and the gay wedding- 
party dashed away to the church. 

Helen sighed, but not purely from 
pain or weariness. Her thoughts 
turned to the dingy, narrow street from 
which she had come that morning, 
and to the humble home in which she 
had left an aged father and mother, who, 
in their feebleness and dependence, 
needed her helpful presence every hour. 
She recalled the days when ¢hey had a 
bright, sunny home, and abundant 
means; when life seemed full of hope 
and sunshine, and the faces and voices, 
now so long hidden and silent, were 
precious living realities. She would 
not complain that they were gone; but 
why should those dear old people, whose 
lives had been so gentle and blameless 
and benevolent, so wholly consecrated 
to their Master’s service, be left at the 
last in poverty and desolation? If she 
could only be with them all the time, 
it would be an alleviation of. the trial. 
Its keenest sting was not that she, in her 
feeble health, must endure pain and wea- 
riness in the hard struggle to earn their 
daily bread. She could bear ¢hzs. It 
was their loneliness, and their need of 
her, that made her heart ache, and the 
thought that their advancing years 
made it impossible that they should be 
long together under any circumstances. 
That very morning, she had seen her 
» poor mother’s eyes fill with tears as she 
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kissed her “ Good-by !” and heard her 
father’s voice tremble as he said, “ God 
be with you, my darling!” and, as she 
turned to look back at the house, she 
had seen his face looking after her with 
a sad, wistful expression, as if he could 
not let her go. 

Oh! if she had only a tenth of the 
money which had been spent this morn- 
ing on the other side of the street, she 
could stay at home, and watch over 
them. Why was it permitted that her 
upright, high-minded father should 
meet with disaster and failure in busi- 
ness, while so many others, reckless, 
unprincipled, God-forgetting men, were 
abounding in wealth? Did God for- 
sake his children? Did God forget 
those who trusted in him? Had she 
not wept and prayed and cried for his 
help ? and would it never come? She 
was ready to exclaim, “ Verily, I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency ; for all the day 
long have I been plagued, and chastened 
every morning.” 

She roused herself from her thoughts. 
It would never do to indulge them ; for 
the tears were fast gathering in her 
eyes, and tears would ruin the delicate 
silk on which she was working. “ Poor 
people must not think, nor indulge in 
the luxury of tears,” she thought to her- 
self bitterly ; and unconsciously her lips 
compressed, and a weary, hopeless look 
settled down upon her face. The chil- 
dren pulled each other’s sleeves, and 
whispered, “ How cross Miss Brigham 
looks!” Ah! they little dreamed what 
a loving, tender soul was. vainly grap- 
pling there with that stern old question, 
“How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High?” 

. The long hours passed slowly away ; 
and the dress was done, —a thing of 
marvelous grace and beauty in its exqui- 
site finish. Helen received her money, 
and with a heavy heart turned her steps 
toward home. Her thoughts were full 
of secret murmurings. Oh, if she could 
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only carry home to her mother half a 
dozen of those fresh lovely flowers 
which she had seen in such profusion 
that morning! If she could only have 
one of those carriages for an hour, 
and give her dear ones the exhilaration 
of a breath of fresh air, and one look at 
the brightness and life and beauty which 
were so near them! But she could not. 
There was no use in thinking about it. 

She had almost reached home, when 
the thought flashed over her, that, in 
brooding over her troubles, she had for- 
gotten some necessary purchases ; and 
the long, tedious walk must be gone 
over again. Sheretraced her steps wea- 
rily until she reached a small grocery- 
store ; bought a few pounds of meal, a 
little cheap tea, and brown sugar, and, 
taking the parcels herself, went on her 
way. The question now was not so 
much what they should eat, as whether 
they should eat at all. It mattered very 
little to Helen for herself; but it went 
to her heart to set such coarse, uninvit- 
ing food before her parents, who had 
lived so delicately, and needed comforts, 
if ever, in'their old age. 

A grave, elderly man, who was looking 
at a directory in the store, seemed 
struck with Helen’s worn looks and 
scanty purchases. 

* Do you know that lady ?” he said to 
the dapper little clerk. 

The young man paused, rubbed his 
forehead, and turned suddenly to another 
who was lounging behind the counter. 

* Brown, who is that girl ?” 

“T think her name is Brigham,” said 
the other. “An honest, respectable girl, 
sir; pays for what she gets; looks 
rather down in the mouth; has traded 
here some'’time ; used to runan account, 
but doesn’t now.” 

“Brigham?” said — the 
thoughtfully, — “ Brigham ?” 

Meanwhile Helen reached home. 
There was an unusual stillness as she 
entered the house; and, as she opened 
the door of the little sitting-room, she 
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saw her father seated by the window, — 
his open Bible beside him, and his 
spectacles lying upon it, — looking paler 
and more thoughtful than usual. A 
quiet smile played on his face as he 
saw Helen, and came feebly to meet 
her with his usual “ Welcome home, my 
darling!” 

Helen glanced at him with a quick 
perception of evil. “What is the mat- 
ter, father?” 

“Your mother has had an ill turn, 
dear; but she’s better now. Hush! 
Don’t go in now. She’s asleep. You 
see, dear child,” he added hesitatingly, 
“we had bad news to-day. The sav- 
ings-bank has failed.” 

“And the rent ?”’ gasped Helen. 

“J don’t know where it will come 
from now,” said the old gentleman with 
asigh. ‘ But we won’t lose heart, dear,” 
he added cheerfully. ‘We must trust 
in God. He never forsakes those who 
trust in him.” 

“O father!” ‘cried Helen, “ hasn’t 
he forsakenus? MHasn’t he taken away 
your children and your property, and 
flung us away into this dreary house, 
and taken my health and strength, and 
made you and mother suffer for the 
comforts of life? I thought we had all 
we could possibly bear before ; but this 
is too much. God is not loving and 
kind to ws: he seems stern and un- 
merciful. Oh! if he is a refuge and 
strength for his children, why doesn’t 
he shelter you ?” And Helen flung her 
arms around his neck, laid her head upon 
his shoulder, and wept aloud. 

“ My dear child,” said the old man, 
gently folding her in his arms, “ ‘shall 
we receive good at the hand of God?, 
and shall we not receive evil?’ God 
knows just what we need better than 
we do. He loves your old father and 
mother better than you do, and loves 
our child better than we can. We must 
not let azy earthly trial overwhelm our 
faith, dear. All the blessings which are 
promised from trouble are on the con- * 
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dition that we trust in him, you know. 
‘Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.’” 

“T wish,” sobbed Helen, “he would ex- 
press his love for us in some other way.” 

“ My child,” said her father reproving- 
ly, “has he not done so? Why, Helen! 
I am a great deal happier in the thought 
that he led all my children to himself 
before he took them away than I should 
be if I had them all without any love for 
him in their hearts; and I can thank 
him for taking away my property, be- 
cause it has made me cling to him more, 
and know more of the strength and 


comfort of trusting only in him. If we | 


can only believe that our sins are for- 
given, it should make us sing for joy, 
even if every earthly blessing were swept 
away. No, my dear: you do wrong to 
repine. God is giving you an opportu- 
nity now to honor him by submission and 
trust. Don’t throw it away. Let me 
see my Helen bearing all bravely for 
Christ’s sake.” 

The old gentleman wiped his eyes, 
put on his spectacles, and, taking his 
well-worn Bible, read aloud at the place 
at which it was opened : — 

“ ¢ Blessed be God, even the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort; 
who comforteth us in all our tribulations, 
that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble by the comfort 
wherewith. we ourselves are comforted 
of God. For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ.’ 

“T was strengthening myself with this, 
dear, when you came. Now we will ask 
God to help us, and trust him without 
one doubt or fear.” 

As Helen listened to his hopeful 
words, and then knelt down by his side 
as he carried their burden to the Lord, 
and asked him either to lift it, or give 
them faith and strength to endure it 
cheerfully, the clouds seemed to bright- 
en, and a gleam of hope to shine into 
her heart. It was a sweet comfort to 
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be so tenderly committed to the Lord’s 
keeping. Her father’s simple, unques- 
tioning faith seemed to communicate it- 
self to her ; and with the conviction that 
God was still a tender, loving Father, 
peace and joy came back into her heart. 
And when the prayer was ended, and she 
stood by her father’s side, and looked 
up into his aged face, so full of serene, 
trustful happiness, she felt rebuked for 
her faithlessness. 

She stepped softly into the next room, 
where her mother was quietly sleeping, 
the traces of tears still remaining on, 
her withered cheeks. As Helen bent 
lovingly over her, the old lady’s dim 
eyes opened, and she met her daughter’s 
anxious look with a smile. 

“Tt is nothing, dear: I am better now. 
It came — rather — suddenly.” 

Helen stooped down, kissed her fond- 
ly, and laid her cheek close to her 
mother’s face, stroking it caressingly ; 
but she could not speak. 

“ Thank God,” whispered the old la- 
dy feebly, “ that we have each other still, 
my dear child, and that we shall always 
have Az, here and for ever!” 

As Helen sat alone in her room that 
night, she wondered at herself that she 
was so much lighter-hearted than in the 
morning. They were far poorer now: 
starvation seemed before them, or the 
alms-house, or asking charity ; and there 
was little choice between them in her 
opinion. But her dark, foreboding fears 
were gone. Whatever was coming 
she could bear, if God were with her. 
He seemed no longer stern and cruel, 
but tender even, in his chastisement. 

It shamed her, that she, the youngest 
and strongest of the three, had been the 
first to despair, — she, who should have 
borne up those weary old pilgrims, and 
cheered and comforted them. She 
knew that overwork and exhaustion 
had weakened her faith and courage ; 
but she could not forgive herself for 
her impatient and wicked words: she 
could only ask God to forgive her, and 
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fill her with peace and light and love. 
How could she ever thank him enough 
for such a father and mother? It was 
better than all earthly good. And 
how God had been comforting and up- 
holding them while she was repining 
that she could not be with them! Had 
they not gained strength and joy from 
him, while sze brought home to them 
only doubts and murmurings and tears ? 
She would trust them to him; she would 
trust herself, which was far easier. As 
she lay down to rest that night, she could 
say from her heart, “It is the Lord. 
Let him do what seemeth him good.” 

The morning brought such a furious 
storm of wind and rain, that Helen could 
not go out to her work. She did not 
know how to lose one day’s earnings ; 
but she tried to leave it all in God’s 
hands without any misgivings, As she 
was busy about the house, there was a 
loud knock at the door; and an elder- 
ly man, dripping with rain, inquired 
hurriedly for Mr. Brigham. As Helen 
showed him into the room, they found 
her father seated, as usual, with his Bible 
open before him, drawing light and 
comfort from its pages. He turned as 
they entered ; and the stranger, spring- 
ing forward, caught his hand eagerly. 

“Brigham, old fellow! don’t you re- 
member me?” The old gentleman 
looked bewildered for a moment, and 
then a sudden look of recognition 
flashed on his face. 

“ Brown, can it be you?” 

“Can it be you?” said the stranger 
huskily as he glanced around him. “I 
thank God that I have come!” 

“1 thought you were in your grave,” 


faltered Mr. Brigham. ‘“ Where have 
you been?” 
“ Ah! you may well ask,” he replied, 


“T have been working like a dog over 
there in China, living like a brute for 
nothing but this world, till God swept 
away my wife and children, and led me to 
himself. I came home to lay my bones 
in America; and thought, the first thing 
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I did, I would go to my dear old friend 
and thank him”? (his voice choked) “ for 
the faithful Christian words he used 
to speak to me when I was his partner 
forty years ago. I expected to find you 
a nabob; and now”— _ His voice 
failed ; and the twoold men wept together. 

“T am a happy man still, Brown,” 
said Mr. Brigham, clearing his throat. 
“* My children are all in heaven but one ; 
and my. dear wife and I are almost 
through ; and, when we are gone, I know 
a faithful God will care for my precious 
child.” 

“Brigham,” said Mr. «Brown. ear- 
nestly, “he has cared for you already. 
He has brought ze home to take care of 
you. I have no family, and means in 
abundance. I am an old fellow, and 
shall be gone soon: but, while I live, we 
will share all together; and, when I die, 
I shall divide my property between the 
Lord and you.” 

A week later found Helen Brigham 
and her father and mother established 
in a bright, cheerful house in the upper 
part of the city, with every comfort 
about them. Relief from care and anxiety 
soon restored Helen’s health; and she 
had the sweet happiness of ministering 
to the comfort of the three aged people, 
until, one by one, they left her, in the 
firm, bright hope of meeting her again 
in the kingdom of the Lord. 

Since their departure, she has given 
herself with delight to the blessed work 
of seeking out those over-worked, de- 
sponding, struggling women who are 
ready to sink for want of a helping hand, 
and bringing them relief. “It is my 
work,” she says. ‘1 know what it is to 
stagger and faint under burdens, and 
what it is to be delivered from them.” 

And to her dying day she will never 
forget the lesson learned so long ago, — 
not that God always enriches, but that 
God always relieves, his children, if 
they cry to him in faith, either by light- 
ening the cross, or strengthening the 
fainting soul to bear it. M. H. P,, 


Hermit Town, Aug. 1, 1870. 


My DEAR EpiTor, — I have sat down to 
write I hardly know what. There are 
thoughts that refuse to come at our bidding. 
As there is music that can not be reduced to 
chords and harmonies; as no man can tell 
what is the science of the harmonies that 
fill my grove every morning when the birds 
hold family prayers at sunrise: so there are 
thoughts and swelling feelings that come 
and go in wild, weird strains, that can not 
be caught and caged, and made to speak in 
the language of common life. And such 
are the thoughts, if any thing so shadowy 
may be called thoughts, which I have tried 
to catch, and would fain commit to paper, 
yet conscious, that, like pressed flowers, they 
lose half their significance in the very effort 
to preserve them. 


** While I was musing, the fire burned.” 


It was the war that first kindled the fire. 

I had been reading the daily paper, and 
tracing on the map the probable position 
and anticipated movements of the two 
great armies, that stand, as I write, facing 
one another in dread array. And from this 
I looked forward to the impending conflict, 
and thought of all it meant. I heard the 
shock of battle, and the roar of cannon and 
of musketry. I saw angry passions, hot as 
the fires of hell from which they are kin- 
dled, burning in ten thousand human breasts. 
I saw myriads of those whom God made in 
his own image transformed into the image 
of fiends. I saw men that had no cause of 
enmity converted into mortal foes; men 
that were kind neighbors and loving fathers 
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I saw the 
wounded, the suffering, the dying, the dead. 
I looked on many an upturned face, bearing 
in death the dread expression of fear, of 
agony, or of more than mortal hate. I 
traced back to myriads of homes the threads 
that centered in this battle-field. I saw 
poverty, want, suffering unutterable, falling 
on innocent wives widowed, and on inno- 
cent children made fatherless. In long and 
frightful panorama, this dreadful scene of 
figures passed before me,—a picture as 
though the closed gates had opened, and I 
looked into the very suburbs of hell itself. 
And then, sudden as in a dream, I-stood 
before the judgment-throne of Almighty 
God. Isaw the great book open; I heard 
the record read ; and I beheld the crowned 
monarchs, whose bad ambition is the fruitful 
source of all this woe, standing discrowned 
and disrobed; while from the throne, and 
Him who sat thereon, came the awful 
words, — 

“From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? Ye lust, and have not; ye kill, 
and desire to have, and can not obtain ; ye 
fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye 
ask not.” 

And then, I know not by what strange 
transition, my mind took a wider range. 
The world and its history was spread out as 
in a map before me. In one strange scene, 
such as no painter could depict, and no 
words can adequately describe, I saw the 
whole world one great battle-field, and. all 
mankind an army. In India, the Sepoys 
were struggling in desperate but hopeless 
rebellion, and learning new refinements of 
cruelty from their Christian conquerors. In 
China, dynasty fought with dynasty for the 
possession of a land, which each cursed in 
time with miserable oppression. In South 


made into wholesale murderers. 
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America, nation battled against nation in 
conflicts perpetually renewed. In North 
America, brother was arrayed against brother 
in deadly feud ; while manacled hands, up- 
lifted heavenward, implored from God that 
pity which man denied. And, in Europe, the 
Crimea, Magenta, Sadowa, and the Rhine 
ensanguined the entire Continent. I saw 
earthquakes companioning war, and pesti- 
lence preceding both. And, in that moment 
of mystical vision, it seemed to me as though 
all nations were hastening unconsciously to 
the not-far-distant day when He whose right 
it is to reign-shall come, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. It seemed to me as though 
this impending struggle was more than a 
battle of rival kings and contending dynas- 
ties ; more than a battle between Roman- 
Catholic France and Protestant Germany ; 
that more than the throne of the Emperor, 
or the unity of Germany, depended on it ; 


that to the Christian faith it loomed up in 
grander proportions as a part fulfillment of 
that memorable prophecy : — 

‘Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; and there shall 
be famines and pestilences and earthquakes 
in divers places. And these are the begin- 
ning of sorrows.” 

And I said to myself, “Though ‘ of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven,’ yet it can not be far dis- 
tant. This lurid glare of war is the first 
streak of dawn. This horrid sound of war 
is the distant rumble of God’s chariot- 
wheels. In them.I hear the Voice pro- 
claiming, ‘Surely I come quickly !’” 

And I awoke from my musing, repeating 


softly to myself, “‘ Even so, come, Lord’ 


Yours, 
- A. Monk. 


Jesus !’” 
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XXXVI. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS _BEGIN- 
NING WITH U. ; 


1. WHO lost his life on account of his 
irreverence ? 

2. What valiant soldier was placed 
by his sovereign in a dangerous posi- 
tion in battle that he might be slain ? 

3. What-place was the early home of 
a famous emigrant, who is now known 
and honored throughout the whole 
Christian Church ? 

4. What king was smitten with a ter- 
rible disease because he violated a law 
of diyine worship ? 

5. Who is affectionately mentioned 
as a “helper in Christ ” ? 


XXXVIL. 


1. Dip Paul visit Rome before he 
wrote his letter to the Romans ? 

2. Is there any example in the Bible 
of a wife’s keeping a secret from her 
husband ? s 

3. Can you give any reason why King 
David was so determined to recover his 
wife, Saul’s daughter ? (2 Sam. iii. 13-16.) 


4 


4. Can you give an example of a 
king’s rising from his throne, and bow- 
ing down in obeisance to his mother ? 


XXXVIII. 


AN inland sea: its waves are lashed 
into fury by a tempestuous wind. There 
are ships upon its heaving bosom: in one 
only of these are we interested. The 
storm is such, that the experienced sail- 
ors who man the vessel are filled with 
consternation and fear. “ All thata man 
hath will he give for his life ;”” and as the 
billows break over the ship, and threaten 
its destruction, the sailors throw over 
the merchandise with which it is laden, 
and cry unto their gods forhelp. There 
is one man only unconcerned amid the 
uproar of the elements. Strange thata 
landsman can sleep at such a time! 
And yet so itis: this passenger is fast 
asleep. At length he is aroused by the 
captain, and urged to prayer. The sail- 
ors, supposing the extraordinary storm 
to be the result of some one’s being on 
board who had been guilty of misdeed, 
hold a consultation, which results in the 
discovery of the offender. He is ques- 
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tioned, and his real character discovered. Again they try ordinary means. In vain: 
He is consulted as to what course must the tempest rages with unabated fury, 
be adopted that the storm may cease. until, at length, they take the passen- 
He tells them; but the sailors shrink ger’s advice, and a calm ensues. 

from taking the method pointed out. Zaida Yorke. 


XXXIX. 


HOW IS THIS BIRD CONNECTED WITH THE‘HISTORY OF THE ISRAELITES ? 


ANSWERS. XXXII. 
XXXII (1.) Acts vii. 56; Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14. 
(2.) Ahab, 1 Kings xx. 11. (3.) Gen. ii. 


(t:): TEKOAH, Amos i15,2)/SamoxWe, 1. (4) Jericho, 2 Chron. xxvii 15. 


2. (2.) THUNDER, Ps. xxix. (3.) TIB- 


ZAH, I Kings xv. 21; xvi. 23,24; Soitg XXXIV. 

vi. 4. (4.) TRYPHENA and TRYPHOS, Judg. xviii. 

Rom. xvi. 12. (5.) TUBAL-CaIN, Gen. XXKV. 
o iv. 22, % Lev. xi. 6; Deut. xiv. 7. . 
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